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shops 
| tne paneing bea theirsdoors and win- 
dows shattered. 


Following the explosion Milan ex- 
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attached the offices of the an- 


Government's 8 Action in 
Main Centers of Communist 
Outbreak Succeeds in Pre- 
venting Spread of Revolt 


* to The Christian Science Monitor 
its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 


* Germany (Friday) — The 
German Government is using an iron 
hand to suppress the Communist dis- 


turbances which have broken out in 


Eisleben and other industrial Saxon 


ſcenters, and unless unexpected com- 


plications occur, order will be restored 
in the aréa affected before Sunday. 
Perfect order prevails in Hamburg, and 
after severe fighting in the suburbs and 
then in the streets with the Commun- 
ists, the voice occupied Eisleben itself 
early yesterday evening. 

After a violent bombardment, the 
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8 there are doing their utmost 
to provoke a general strike. A large 
detachment of troops has reached the 
city and the government professes to 
be in a position to suppress any active 
outbreak which may occur there. 

As usual the overwhelming mass of 


[German workers condemn the Com- 
jmunist excesses and approve the stern 


measures of suppression taken by the 
government. The Red Flag, the Ber- 
lin organ of the Communists, has been 
suppressed by the police and all Ber- 
lin government buildings today are 
guarded by the military. 


Situation at Eisleben 

LONDON, England (Friday) 
Though the situation arising from the 
Communist outbreak in Germany is 
still dangerous, the Communists are 
being overcome by the forces of law 
and order, according to reports frem 
the different centers, says a Central 


News dispatch from Berlin today. 
At Eisleben, where the situation yes- 
terday was critical, the police, the 


reports 2 have driven out the 
ru „ Who have entrenched 


— 


themselves in the neighboring hills 
and are directing machine-gun fire on 


the police strongholds. The troops 
are marching on Eisleben over the 
“highways, as the rajlway communica- 
tion has been destroyed. 

There has been no repetition of the 
disorders in Haniburg where the po- 
lice are masters of the situation. 


‘“ALL-AMERICAN DAY” 
PHILADELPHIA, ~ Pennsylvania— 
Mayor Moore yesterday issued a call 
to make Thursday, April 7, All- 
American Day” here, and a half holi- 
day in industry wherever possible. The 
action was taken as a part of the plans 


tor a demonstration against unpatri- 
on otic activities here on that date. Gen- 
=f Pershing «has N to speak 


eral 
at two mass was an- 


nounced by Col. Frank ee past 
commander 


of the American 
The meeting will be the first 


of a series throughout the United 
States. 


‘SEARCH FOR NORSE RELICS . 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Western News Office 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—Hfalmar 


has | Rud Holand, a member of the Wis- 
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tor Rome, where {t intends to remain h 
a few days. Dr. Rechad remains i 
here as tentporary representative. 


would thus be left face to face without 


PARIS, France (Friday) —The An- 
gor delegation leaves Paris | 


Bekir Samy Bey, president of the dele- 


gation, asked what was the Turkish 
view of the Greek offensive, replied 
that it was not regarded as of serious 
consequence. It rather indicated the 
desire on the part of Greece to come 
to direct accord with Turkey. This 
apparently paradoxical ‘opinion that 
the renewal of hostilities suggests a 
wish to conclude terms he justified on 
the ground that the Greeks and Turks 


a intervention of the Allies on either 
side. 

If it is really a direct settlement 
that is wanted, Bekir Samy declared 
that the Turks fre ready to negotiate. 
During the Paris sojourn, the Angora 
delegation has had conversations with 
President Millerand, Aristide Briand, 
officials of the Quai d’Orsay, senators 
and deputies. A better appreciation 
of the state of opinion in France is 
therefore possible. The Angora chief 
said that the National Assembly in 
Anatolia would doubtless be pleased 
with the separate accord that had 
been made in its name with France. 

With regard to the proposed terms 
of the Allies, drawn up at London rei- 
ative to a compromise in the matter 
of the Sévres treaty, he was less as- 
sured. He declined to be optimistic 
about the attitude of his government. 
Tho Angora Assembly may seek to ne- 
gotiate with’ Russia with a view to 
setting up buffer states between Tur- 
key and Russia. General peace is far 
from certain. The French accord is 
the only positive result of the London 
conference. 

According to a report received in 
Paris from Copenhagen, secret clauses 
appear in the accord between the 
Kemalists and the Bolsheviki, which 
was agreed upon in the middle of 
March. These clauses refer to a com- 
mon policy in the Near East. directed | 

against the ententc, with promises of | gam 
mutual military assistance. 
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are advancing against the Turks, and 
already have made good progress in 
the Ushak and Brusa rexions, accord- 
ing to the report received from the 
Greek commander. 

Aeroplanes report the Turks are re- 
treating in disorder. 

The statement of the commandcr 
follows: 

“We began our attack on the Ushak 
sector and occupied a line of 30 kilo- 
meters east thereof. In the Brusa 
sector we crossed the Gallos River and 
occupied the line from Hassan Pasha 
to Yenishehr, 20 kilometers to the 
wastward. 

“Aeroplanes report that the Turks 
are retreating in disorder.“ 


MORE. RAILROAD | 
OFFICIALS CALLED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois — Following the 
request of B. M. Jewell, president of 
the railway department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, three more 
railroad officials are to be summoned 
for questioning before the Railway 
Labor Board. The board granted the 
request made by Mr. Jewell that W. 
G. Besley, president of the Central | 
Railroad of New Jersey; E. E. Loomis, 
president of the Lehigh: Vapley Rail- 
road, and H. E. Byram, president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad be called as witnesses to be 
questioned as W. W. Atterbury, viee- 
president of the Pennsylvania lines, 
has been during the last week. April 
4 was set by Judge R. M. Barton, 
chairman of the board, as the date 
for the hearing of the new witnesses. 
The three officials now summoned 
were members of the former labor 
committee of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives and their testimony 
is desired by the union leaders be- 
cause the statements of other wit- 
nesses at previous hearings indicated 
that Mr. Besier and Mr. Loomis, who 
had originally voted for national 
boards, later joined the minority led 
by Mr. Atterbury, which declared for 
local boards. The minority report 
was adopted by the roads whose of- 


= Seay of favoring the national 
and agreements. 


NEW YORK INQUIRY AGAIN ASKED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


to “Special cee Christian Science aiding 7 
‘from its oorrespondent in Parir by wireless 


tic 
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n far more important measure 
of projected self-government is that 
appertaining to Mesopotamia and the 
Arabs now under a British mandate. 
It is proposed to bestow on them a 
full measure of independence, while 
the vexed question of what to do with 
the Emir Feisul, who was de by 
the French from his Damascus throne, 
may be now satisfactorily settled. The 
British.Government is said to be fav- 
orably disposed to making him the 
head of the new Mesopotamian Arab 
state, providing the Arabs want him. 
In that case French opposition is not 
likely to have any bearing on the ques- 
tion. 

Lord Leverhulme declares that the 
only remedy for the present trade 
stagnation is increased production per 
individual worker, and believes that 
the process of too rapid deflation is 
the cause of widespread unemploy- 
ment. The fall has been too sudden 
for adjustment and the bottom of it 
has not yet been reached. 

Following the anarchist outrage and 
casualties at the Diana Theater in 
Milan, the Fascisti united to combat 
Socialist violence and attacked the an- 
archists. 

After months of protracted discus- 
sions with the British Building Trades 


representatives who refused dilution |; 
in their ranks by former service men. 
‘an agreement has been reached be- 


tween the government and master 
builders, whereby 50,000 former serv- 
ice men will be enrolled as learners. 
For the first six months each man gets 
an additional 10s. per week from the 
government, and after two years he 
will be paid a full skilled wage. There 
is said to be plenty of work in sight. | 

The opinion of the chief of the, 
Turkish delegation in Paris, Bekir 


Samy Bey, that the Greck offensive | found. that an 8 produced could 
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stathe bet ween Turkey and Russia? 
A general peace in Asia Minor is by 
no means certain since the Turks and 
| — to have secret 

18 ag. for a common 


N assistance. ~~ 
In spite of e efforts to stir 


up trouble between the two great Eng- 


lish-speaKing peoples, it is daily be- 
coming ctearer in Washington that 
under the Harding Administration the 
legacy of bitterness is being replaced 
by a cordial understanding between 
the governments of Great Britain and 
the United States. Secretary Hughes 
has discovered evidence since assum- 
ing office that the announced British 
policy of cooperation with America is 
being carried out. England, it ap- 
pears, has supported the American 
position on cables against Italy and 
Japan, has agreed that preemption 
of landing rights should be permitted 
no longer, and has accepted the Amer- 
ican contention that there must be 
equal rights in Mesopotamian oil. The 
indications are that the systematic 
propaganda of the enemies of Anglo- 
Saxon accord has gone for nothing, 
and that the two nations are to stand 
together in the forefront of world 
progress. : 

The United States has not jumped at 
the offer of the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment to send a trade mission to 
discuss the possibility of resumption 
of commercial] relations. As a result 


of a Cabinet discussion, at which it 


was concluded that such relations 
could be of little consequence in view 
of the decreasing Russian production, 


the Soviets have been informed that 


further guarantees will be required 
before negotiations can proceed. 
Reports that the Japanese Foreign 
Office has announced that Japanese 
troops will be. stationed at Nieo- 
laievsk and other points on the Siber- 
ian mainland, has engaged the interest 
of the Washington Government. It 
is understood that the Cabinet soon 
will take up the Far Eastern ques- 
tion and will consider among other 
matters the right of Japan to make 
this disposal of her forces. 

New Jersey bids fair to have the 


strictest prohibition enforcement laws. 


in the country. There seems to be 
little’ doubt that the Legislature will 
pass over Governor Edwards’ veto the 
bill designed to enforce the law against 


sales of liquor for beverage purposes, 


and the complementary bill providing 
— regulation of the traffic in non- 


liquor appears to be on the 


| cable to The Christian Science 
tor from ita European News Office 


the only remedy for present” trade 


| Stagnation is increased production per 


individual worker, was the opinion ex- 
pressed in an interview with the rep- 
‘resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor by Lord Leverhulme, who is 
well knéwn both in the United States 
and here as an enterprising business 
man with a large interest throughout 
the world. Undoubtedly the peoples 
of the world have not wholly re- 
covered from the effects of the war, 
that is to say, in their mental attitude, 
he declared, and workmen here and 
abroad are producing less per man 
in 1914. It appears to de the 
ed axiom of the workman that 
the less he produces, the more people 
will be employed, so that the longer 
a man takes to perform u certain piece 
3 the longer he will be in a 
jo 
Lord Leverhulme considers this is 
an entirely erroneous theory, and its 
error can be easily demonstrated. 
When steam looms- were first intro- 
duced, which could do the work of 


a dozen or More men working with 


hand looms, there was great opposi- 
tion from the weavers, who thought 
that each power loom introduced 
would deprive 11 or more men of 
their livelihood. 

The result was very different to 
what they anticipated, for a cheap 
well-made article creates an increas- 
ing demand, and the effect of speeding 
up production per individual worker 
by the introduction of efficient ma- 
chinery is not to cause unemployment, 
but rather to create employment for 
a very much greater number of people 
than before. The present slackening 
of production, combined with the in- 
creased charges now prevailing, makes 
the cost of the finished article pro- 
hibitive. 

As showing how all industries in 


¢ thay wont | 
: at a 16 — time 11 


Britain will have to bé dealt with in 
order to overcome present unemploy- 
ment and lack of orders, Lord Lever- 
zhulme stated that in one of the} 
‘branches of his own business, it was 
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the individual output. This was no 
sooner said than done, and the ques- 
tion of employment was immediately 
séttied. Otherwise it would have been 
necessary to . them out of work 
by closing do that section of his 
usiness. 


When workmen generally are fully 
informed of the situation, he said, 
they will fall into line in a similar 


fashion in order to compete with the 


foreign article. Lord Leverhulme 
considers that the process of too rapid 

defiation is entirely the cause of pres- 
ent unemployment and trade stagna- 
tion. The price of commodities rose 
to an extreme limit during the war, 
and their reduction was a prime ne- 
cessity, but the fall has been too sud- 
den for adjustment. This deflation 
has been accomplished through the 
banks calling in the loans which were 
-used to finance stocks at the high 
prices, and the effect of forced realiza- 
tion of these stocks has been to drive 
down the prices of commodities below 
cost of production. 

Under these circumstances, manu- 


“LONDON, England (Friday) — That |. 
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Financial Conditions in Islands to 
Be Special Object of Investi- 
gation by Wood Mission 
May Visit Other Countries 


Special to The Christian Science, Monitor. 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
In the instructions which have been 
issued to Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood 
and Cameron Forbes, who are soon to 
leave on a special mission to the 
Philippines, arrangements are made 
for them to stop at any oriental point. 

it was explained, meant Japan. 
It was said, however, that there was 
no special significance in this. The 
j boat on which they are traveling will 
stop there, and it may be that the 
Japanese Government will want to 
entertain them. So it was provided 
for. 

It is not considered likely that Gen- 
eral Wood will go to Shanghai, ai- 
though Mr. Forbes may. It was at 
Shanghai that a representative of the 
National Bank of the. Philippines en- 
gaged in high finance operations 
which resulted in a loss of several 
million dollars to the bank, the exact 
amount to be determined by the in- 
vestigators. This loss is, in part, re- 
sponsible for the financial confusion 
in which the islands are plunged to- 


ay. 
It is because of this confusion, to a 
large extent, that General Wood and 
Mr. Forbes are being sent out by the 
government. Some opposition has de- 
veloped against Mr. Forbes, who was 
formerly Governor-General of the Phil- 
ippines, being sent on the mission. 
Manuel Quezon had expected to come 
on a special mission to the United 
States to consult with the Administra- 
tion regarding affairs in the Philp- 
pines, and especially in regard to the; 
independence of. the islands, 
decision of the President to send Gen- 


eral Wood. and Me 
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very well, has implicit confidence. It 


is believed by officidls here that he is 
better qualified to report on Philip~ 
pine conditions than anyone who 
could have been sent, and what he says 
in regard to the desirability of grant- 
ing independence to the Filipinos will 
| receive grave consideration. The sen- 
timent here is that the failure of the 
Filipinos to manage their financial 
affairs indicates that the time has not 
yet come when they can be trusted 
with self-government. 


‘DIRECTOR OF THE FIELD ‘MUSEUM | 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—David Charles 
Davies has been appointed director of 
the Field Museum here to succeed Dr. 
Frederick Skiff. Mr. Davies has been 
connected with the museum for 27 
years, and, as assistant to Dr. Skiff, 
superintended the moving of the 
Museum exhibits from the building 
in Jackson Park to the new quarters 
in Grant Park. The museum will be 
opened to the public on May 3. 
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| Special to 1 Christian Selens Monitor 
from ashington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
. who have observed develop- 
ments in international affairs here 


since the Harding Administration 
. 


e 


K 
K 


between the United 
“Great Britain. 
of bitterness, caused by 
of minor character and 
A large extent by misappre- 
hig the Administration in- 
herited, has not interfered at all with 
the desire to get a clear understand- 
ing of differences with a view of brush- 
ing them aside in an effort at closer 
cooperation, not only in the relations 
of the two countries, but in the do- 
main of international action. 

Much had been made of the dif- 
ferences. between the United States 
and Great Britain on the question of 
cable and radio communications. mme 
belief had been permitted to permeate 
the country that Great Britain, holding 
facilities and monopolies in all parts 
of the world and in the “Seven Seas,” 
stood like a colossus astride the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the United States. 
British Desire to Be Coneiliatory 

It took Charles E. Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State, only a few days to as- 
certain how groundless this allega- 
tion was. Somewhat to his surprise, 
not unnatural on the basis of pub- 
lished reports, the Secretary of State 
found in his conferences with the 
foreign diplomatists that the British 
representatives had shown an inclin- 
ation to accede without argument to 
practically every American stipula- 
tion. 

In this very evident desire to be 
conciliatory and to “go along” with 
32 United States, the Secretary of 
State and his associates at the State 
Departmant saw practical confirma- 
„ round 
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The new head of the State Depart- 
ment has learned that since the very 
beginning of the International Com- 
‘munications Conference Great Britain 
has shown a marked tendency to side 
with the United States. It was, in 
fact, this tendency which prevented the 
conference from breaking up. Great 
Britain, the possessor of most of the 
existing cable monopolies, instead of 
leading the fight against the Ameri- 
can demand for complete freedom of 
: telegraphic communications, supported 
the main American pang The 
| only reservation, in fact, on the 
point that rights canal tee by private 
interests could not be abrogated until 
the time had expired. The last of these 
will expire in years and Great Brit- 
ain was from the very beginning will- 
ing that thereafter the rule of pre- 
emption of landing rights should have 
no recognition in international law. 


American Proposals Supported 

Very recently, it is now -possible to 
state, the British representatives 
‘joined with the United States in an 
attempt to get France and Japan to 
accept American proposals, and this 
drive, more than anything else, has 
brought the conference near an ami- 
cable settlement. 

Another matter that caused. some 
bitter feeling was the Mesopotamian 
oil question. Much of the talk and 
discussion of this question, especially 
in the United States Senate, was “up 
in the air.” It took many things for 


6 granted which it is now indicated the 


British Foreign Office never counte- 
nanced nor contemplated. 
It is now definitely stated that 


Great Britain is ready to recognize the 


validity of the outstanding feature of 
the American protest with regard ito 
Mesopotamia, namely, the demand of 
this country for equality of oppor- 
tunity for United States capital in this 
region. 

Brainbridzge Colby, former Secretary 
of State, it is believed, caused some 
confusion when he was understood to 
seek to indicate that Great Britain 
claimed oil lands in Mesopotamia 
which had not been acquired by Brit- 
ish citizens in a bona fide fashion, 


Britain. France and Japan 
As in the case of the qable contro- 


versy, it is stated that Great Britain 
is now seeking to influence France to 


j}accede to the same plan of equality 


of opportunity in parts of the former 
Turkish Empire Weld under French 
mandate as Great Britain is willing 
to concede in Mesopotamia. In other 
words, whatever the “oil agreement” 
made at the San Remo conference was, 
the policy of Downing Street. ap- 
parently is to bring the agreement 
through whatever revision may be 
necessary into acrord with legitimate 
American demands. 

: Equally as significant as the fore- 


| | going evidences, it is said, is the Brit- 
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one-third 
that could always hold 
closer amity and un- 


AT ALLIED DELAYS 


© British Faure to Present Scheme 
for Customs Barriers in Rhine- 
land so Far Is Regarded 
eee = Be Fiat Press 


s to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 


é ie —.— France (Friday)—The fresh 
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to — It “falls at's 
| ‘moment, when the Reparations 
~ . Commission has notified a new failure 
on the part of Germany to fulfill her 
obligations. 

While it is assumed that the British 
Government is not deliberately delay- 


that the unpreparedness of 
responsible for the curious 

i vss. The French papers de- 
the French public to understand 
quarter the difficulties 
the ambassadors’ meet- 
ed on Tuesday on ac- 
lack of instruction -to the 
Ambassador, Lord Hardinge, it 
announced that the question 
be settled on Friday. In fact, 
solution is more uncertain 


Paris” that France will not believe 
Spat thers tore British destre to delay 
sanctions, but it cannot 

u that on March 7, when 

rupture took place, Mr. Lloyd 
suggested that the military 


The British Premier abandoned his 


will de effectively 1 and 
Germans will regard the affair with 


What is graver, adds Pertinax.“ is 
the allied peoples will begin to 
what means of coercion they 
possess, since Germany does not 

yield, There is a prospect for many 
years of these vacillations on the ap- 
_ proach of each May 1, unless the Allies 


decide upon a really firm policy. 


10 ENTER CABINET 


"Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


. VICTORIA, British Columbia—Mrs. 
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* eight-four standard, and then an eight- 


Russian war Japan planned to have 
her two squadrons made up of eight 
battleships and eight cruisers, all cap- 
ital ships less than eight years old. 


The Ejight-Eight Standard 

. “The condition of our finances did 
not permit the carrying out of this 
program, so we tried to maintain an 


eight. While several powers are try- 
ing to build great navies consisting of 
30, 40, or even 50 capital ships of the 
first line, Japan's plan for an eight- 
eight standard seems moderate, con- 
sidering the position of the island. In 
counting ships less than eight years 
old, the examples, of foreign powers 
have been our guidance. 

“The framers of the eight-eight pro- 
gram did not have in mind any for- 
eign country as a probable enemy. I 
wish to emphasize that they merely 
considered our finances and decided 
we could afford to maintain such a 
navy, by which the island empire 
could be defended against any emer-. 
gencies arising in the Far East alone.” 

The Minister explained how the ad- 

vanced cost of building and the in- 
creased size of capital ships had 
enormously expanded Japan's naval 
expenditures. He said the cost of con- 
struction was approximately twice 
what it was before the world war, 
but Ne explained that Japan's de- 
termination to build big ships was 
not due to her own initiative, but to 
the necessity of following the latest 
type of capital ship in the great 
navies. ' 
“These circumstances,” he con- 
tinued, “combined to cause an in- 
creased burden on the national purse. 
While we were pursuing the long- 
‘contemplated eight-eight program, 


United States Navy, Nothing could be 
‘more proposterous and absurd than 
this contention. Needless to say, the 
Japanese Navy desires the most cordial 
relations with the United States 
Navy.” 
Belief: in Disarmament 

“The Japanese Government,” he re- 
plied, “joined the League of Nations 
and in doing so supported the prin- 
ciple of the reduction of armaments. 
Whenever there is an international 
conference on armament reduction, I 
whl be only too glad to .cooperatg | 
honestly with other governments to 
give effect to this principle. 

“Although there is a clamor for the 
restriction of armaments throughout 
the world, yet, taking into considera- 
tion the real international situation 
and the present status of the naval 
powers, I do not believe our relatively 
inferior navy should lead the way in 
reducing nor that we should curtail 
our established plan. If a dependable 
international agreement comes into 
being, whereby all naval. powers 
should agree to restrict their naval 
forces, however, I would be very. glad 
to join to a reasonable extent if a 
suitable formula could be found. 
Therefore, I do not insist upon the 
completion of our so-called eight-eight 


program.” 


POWER OF LOCKWOOD 
COMMITTEE ENLARGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Lock- 

wood legislative committee has been 
clothed with great freedom, in the con- 
tinuation of its investigation of the 
building situation and allied matters, 
by a decision of the Appellate Court, 
upholding its right to exercise its 
powers between sessions of the Leg- 
islature and to issue in its discretion 
dragnet subpoœnas for production of 
documentary records as well as for 
witnesses. 

The decision means that in investi- 
Pgating the affairs of banking and in- 
surance institutions and their relations 
with the building situation any objec- 
tion to the scope of the inquiry must 
de made, not to the . but to the 
committee itself. 
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Agent of Bank of North Dakota 
Claims Independent Voters 
Association Found No Sub- 
stantial Basis for. Campaign 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office | 


CHICAGO, IIlinois—Haying found 
nothing substantial during their leg- 
islative investigations upon which to 
base a campaign for the recall of 
Nonpartisan League officeholders, and 
desiring as much as their opponents 
to see the $6,000,000 issue of the bonds 
of the Bank of North Dakota sold, the 
Independent Voters Association has 

to all appearances dropped its move- 
33 to bring about a recall election 
in North Dakota. J 

This information was given to a 
representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor here yesterday by 
George T. Webb, representing the 
Bank of North Dakota, who is in this 
city completing arrangements by which 
an agency for the sale of North Dakota 
bonds is to be established here. 

During the recent session of the 
Legislature of North. Dakota, said Mr. 
Webb, an attempt was made by the 
Nonpartisan-controlled Senate to meet 
the Independent-controlled House of 
Representatives on a 50-50 basis to 
work together on the financing of the 
state industry and state banking pro- 
gram. , 

Legislative Inquiries 

The Independents, however, turned 
down the offer and started legislative 
inquiries into all the. acts of the 
present Industrial Commission, com- 
posed of Gov, Lynn J. Frazier, William 


and John 
N. Hagan, Secretary of Agriculture 
and Labor, which has charge of the 
state ownership enterprises. 

They sought to uncover something 
that would enable them to cause senti- 
ment for the recall of three members 


‘Webb, and secure the 88 ot 


‘but Bi acre, 
tive positions naling 

Having failed to disclose anything, 
because there was nothing to be dis- 
closed, their movement for recall fell 
flat, said Mr. Webb. Moreover, the 
bankers, opposed to the League pro- 
gram, who were putting up the money 
back of the Independent Voters As- 
sociation, immediately withdrew their 
support when they saw that the Inde- 
pendent politiciahs were not working 
for the repudiation of the program, 
but were simply — plums for 
themselves. 


Bonds Offered to the Public 

The withdrawal of the bankers’ sup- 
port was one of the chief factors in 
the failure of the movement for recall. 


Another factor is that the Independ- 
ents do not wish to see the State cut 
off from finances from the outside. 
They were anxious, it was said, to see. 
the recent negotiations with Minneap- 
olis bankers regarding the sale of the 
North Dakota bonds go through. These 
negotiations failed because the Non- 
partisans would not surrender their 
program at the dictation of Minne- 
apolis financiers, and the Bank of 
North Dakota is now preparing to sell 
the bonds to the public. 

he. Independents, not wishing to 
handicap the sale of the bonds, which 
might be the result of further agita- 
tion for recall, have dropped the move- 
ment, apparently, until the bonds are 
sold, They would gain nothing, said 
Mr. Webb, should they succeed in get- 
ting control of the industrial commis- 
sion and yet have an empty treasury. 


PROPOSED CUTS IN 
NEW YORK BUDGET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

ALBANY, New York—Budget cuts 
to save $70,000,000 proposed by ex- 
perts who are trying to make both 
ends meet in the state’s finances, in- 
clude the discard of proposed legis- 
lation to reduce taxes, the increase of 
automobile registration fees in order 
to obtain about $3,000,000 more yearly, 
abolition of jobs held by party men 
“without pull,“ elimination of meas- 
ures proposing construction of new 
state buildings or establishment ot 
new departments or bureaux, aban- 
| donment of several state institutions 
regarded as unnecessary, consolida- 
tion of states agencies now conducted 
under different heads sud elimination 
of expenditures indexed as subsidies: 
to aid party fortunes. It is estimated 
that $97,500 can be saved by eliminat- 
ing 13 divisions of the naval militia. 


TRUST FUND PAYABLE IN 2257 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


a — A trust 


given to the University of California. 
The present sum is $50; it is to draw 
ee ee Se Ae collectable in 


master builders, 


an agreement has 

between the government and 
whereby . 
„„ 
rolled as learners in various trades 
that are included,in the building 
trades unions. The original scheme 
of dilution has been abandoned, and 
with it the government's offer to the 
building trade unions of £5 per man 
employed. 

As the building operatives would 
not accept dilution and have failed to 
bring forward or discuss any other 
scheme to relieve the present unem- 
ployment, the representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor is officially 
informed that the government has 
taken the matter in hand with the 
result‘ that these men will be trained 
in various trades affitated with 
building with the least possible de- 
lay. The candidates elected will be 
young former service men, who have 
been out of employment some. time. 
Pay will be arranged on a scale ris- 
ing every six months from 50 per 
cent of the district skilled man’s rate, 
by stages to 65, 80 and 90 per cent, 
and, after two complete years, each 
man will receive full skilled wages. 

For the first six months, the gov- 
ernment will, in addition, pay each 
man 10s. per week. 

The scheme, the informant stated, 
will be operated through district com- 
mittees composed of masters and oper- 
atives, if the latter will consent to 
help, and if, on the other hand, the 
operatives still hold aloof, the masters 
will form district committees of their 
own, and the government will support 
them. The men are asked to enter 
into a two years’ contract, but if so 
desired this can be terminated after 
the first three months. The men will 
be trained as bricklayers, plasterers, 
slaters and tilers, with a view to has- 


— 


tening the erection of houses, and later 
on many will be trained as carpenters 


as the work progresses and a demand 

for the latter is felt. 

Operatives’ Attitude Discussed 
Every hope was expressed that the 


operatives will withdraw their opposi- 
ion and work in with the scheme. If 


on the other hand they decide to strike, 


it will be on their own responsibility 


and without the support of any of the 
other trade unions, of their leaders, 
or. tus Labor A 


ed 


| hitherto sree N the govern- 
ment's plan. It is possible that the 
government will await the final 
answer of the unions, although it is 
anxious to proceed with the scheme, 
which has already been long delayed. 

Richard Coppock, general secretary 
of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Operatives, announced that 
a special meeting of the emergency 
committee of that organization had 
been summoned for Tuesday with the 
intention of considering the position 
in the light of the employers’ decision 
to cooperate with the government. 
The committee will also consider the 
question of calling a national confer- 
ence of all unions affected by the 
threatened reductions of wages, the 
miners’, railwaymen’s and transport 
workers’ unions having refused the 
request of the federation to call such 
a conference. 


Plenty of Work 


It was stated that there is plenty 
of work in sight for years to come 
and the fear of unemployment owing 
to the entry of these former service 
men is wholly without foundation. 

The scheme furthermore has the en- 
thusiastic support of the public, thou- 
sands of whom have been eagerly 
awaiting some comprehensive plan 
that would in some measure relieve 
the present dearth of housing. 

It is hoped that these beginners at 


bricklaying may outdistance the “ca 


canny” men at present engaged in 
housing schemes. Bricklayers know 
very well that they could lay 900 
bricks per man per day easily, but are, 
it is said, deliberately hanging back 
and laying only 300. In the houses 
being erected by the Building Guild, 
which is composed of workmen, a 900 


daily rate is maintained, and the ex- 


planation offered is that, while the 
men will work hard when the whole 


community is to be benefited by their 
efforts, they refuse to do a fair day's 


work for profiting private contractors. 


As the union bricklayers also refuse 


to accept piecework rates, it is evi- 
dent that their slacking injures the 


hole community, as the increased 


cost of erection means that every 


house built costs about three times us 
much as it should do for laying the 
bricks alone. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL COST 
GAIN IN CALIFORNIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California —- The 
increasing’ cost. for maintenance of 
the public schools in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the need of incré@ased facil- 
ities for training teachers, are shown 
in the biennial report submitted to 
. William D. Stephens by Will 2 
ood, state Superintendent of Instruc- 


tion. The cost of maintenance in the 


elementary schools in. 1920 was 37.06 


per cent increase over 1918, whereas 
the increase in enrolment was 11.6 
per cent. The amount of money ex- 


number employed in 1918. 5 : ean | 
ESKIMOS DEMAND 
EQUAL ADVANT. AGES 


8 of the Native 
Schools Under Discussion, 
but Considerable Opposition 
to Proposal Has Developed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


JUNEAU, Alaska — The local news- 
papers have had considerable to say 
lately about the natives in connection 
with the schools. It has been stated 
that the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation contemplates éfscontinuing na- 
tive schools in communities where 
there are territorial schools; that this 
change, however, cannot be brought 
about in a few years but will take 


a long time, and will be gradual; that 
the start will. be made in the out- 


lying. settlements. Another statement, 


at variance with the foregoing, is that 
the native school at Wrangell, in 
southeastern Alaska, will be discon- 
tinued. 

William T. Lopp, superintendent of 
education of natives of Alaska, is in 
the states, but word has been re- 
ceived from him that there is to be 
no change in the bureau's policy; that 
it does not contemplate the discon- 
tinuance of native schools where the 
school population is made up largely 
of natives; that he hopes to com to 
Juneau soon for a conference with 
the Governor and the territorial 
commissioner -of education on educa- 
tional matters in general, and with 
special. reference to the discontinu- 
ance of certain native schools. 


Equal Advantages Demanded 


The problem which seems always 
to be present, even if not appearing 
above the surface, in any community 
where there are two rates of totally 
different stages of devélopment, habits 


and customs, has been ‘bronght into | 


prominence at this time 


a advantages. with the whites: “ae it 16 
intimated that they will insist on 


their rights. Their spokesman appears 
to be one William Paul, a native with 
a trace of white blood in His ancestry. 
He is an intelligent, refined, educated 
man, holding responsible positions. 
He has recently been admitted to the 
bar of Alaska and opened a law office 
at Wrangell. At the time he was ad- 
mitted to practice law, the presiding 
judge took occasion to compliment 
him on his very good examination, it 
being one of the best that had come 
under his notice. Mr. Paul is com- 
mended in his desire to better the 
condition of his less fortunate 
brothers and sisters, but some doubt 
whether the plan being pursued is a 
wise one. 


Two School Systems 


There are two separate and dis- 
tinct school systems in Alaska: 

One maintained by the United States 
Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, by funds appropriated 
by Congress, the appropriation for the 
fiscal year being $275,000 for the edu- 
cation and support of Eskimos, Aleuts, 
Indians and other natives of Alaska.” 

One for the whites, and children of 
mixed blood who lead a civilized life; 
those in incorporated ‘towns being 
maintained by direct appropriations 
by the Legislature and cooperation of 
the towns, while those outside of 
these towns are supported by 25 per 
cent of the Alaska fund, derived from 
federal licenses on trade and manu- 
facture. 

It cannot be said that the question 
of admitting the natives to the territo- 
rial schools along with the whites is 
coming up now for the first time, for 
several of them are now attending 
these schools; but it seems that they 
were exceptional cases, each decided 
on its own merits. 


The Governor's Opinion 

Of those who have had the oppor- 
tunity ao observe the condition of the 
natives and their progress, Gov. 
Thomas Riggs Jr., who has general 
supervision of the térritorial schools, 
is of opinion that any attempt to aban- 
don the native schools conducted by 
the federal government and force the 
native children into the territorial 
schools with the white children 18 
premature; 
best way to handle the problem 
either for the natives or for the, whites. 
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in charge of ‘thie. 2 ct, ‘states 

the greatest need at the present time 

is for fog signals. The great amount 

of thick weather in this latitude— 5 
snow, fog, and mist—make naviga-~ — 
tion difficult on account of the irregu- | 
lar shore line, and the numerous rocks 
and reefs, many of which are not yet, 
accurately charted. 

There is a small unwatched auto- 
matic acetylene light at Cape Spen- 
cer. Estimates have beén submitted 
to Congress for a first-class light and 
fog signal with ‘keepers, to be estab- 
lished at this point, at an approxi- ; 
mate cost of $185,000. This would 
render valuable assistance to ship- 
ping. 

A light and fog signal station is 
also needeg at Guard Island at the 
westward end of Tongass Narrows in 
southeastern Alaska, where there is 
now a small acetylene light and tos 
bell, with one keeper. 

At Point Retreat, on the north end 
of Admiralty Island, a larger light 
and a fog signal, with keepers, are 
needed. 

At Vanderbilt Reef a lighted buoy is 
now maintained. It is proposed to 
replace it in the spring by a light on 
a concrete pier surmounted by a steel 
tower. This reef is the rocky sum- 
mit of a submerged mountain; it is en- 
tirely covered at Ligh tide, but is bare 
at low water. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
PLAN EXPANDING 


Equity Marketing Organization 
Added 5000 Members in 1920 
and Has 70 Grain Elevators— 
Capital Stock Much Increased 


as valuable cargoes, to and from the 
Territory, the maintenance of aids to 
navigation is an important function of 
the federal government. In 1911, 
Alaska was made a separate district 


of the lighthouse serivce, with office 
and supply depot at Ketchikan, the 


important work might be more effi- 
ciently handled. 

At the end of the calendar year 
1920, there were 547 aids to navi- 
gation in this, the sixteenth district, 
including 203 lights, 12 gas (lighted) 
buoys, 11 fog signals, 226 unlighted 
buoys and 95 day marks. 


Lighthouse Tenders e 4 


Steam vessels; called lighthouse 
tenders, are an important part of the 
necessary equipment of the light- 
house service, and their construction, 
maintenance and operation involve a 
considerable portion of the expense 
of the service. Two tenders are sta~ 
tioned in Alaskan waters, with head- 
quarters at Ketchikan. Following the 
custom of naming lighthouse tenders 
for flowers, plants or trees, these 
are called the Cedar and Fern, re- 
spectively. They were built especially 
for the Alaskan service, are equipped 
with wireless and are well adapted 
to the work. They are kept busy 
tending buoys, examining moorings, 
recharging gas lights, and delivering 
supplies to light stations. About 
once a year buoys are taken up, re- 
painted and replaced. The heavy seas, 
strong tidal currents, wide range of 
tides, floating driftwood er drifting 
ice are things to be contended with. 
Sometimes the moorings are dragged 
from their proper position. It is the 
duty of the tenders to recover and 
replace them as promptly as possible. 
The tenders are provided with special 
gear for handling buoys, some of 
which are quite heavy. The water is 
usually deep and the bottom irregu- 
lar. In some places it has been im- 
possible to maintain buoys on account 
of the great depth of the water and 
strong currents. . The lighthouse 
tenders also render assistance to west producers who advocate the ex- 
ships in distress and search for miss- tension of farmers’ activities into the 


3 2 marketing of 2 produets at Bonds pig... 
a atime a ll 1 — a 
tions: four to the westward and seven Bichange | as. ‘proof of their con Bea 
in southeastern Alaska. Those at temion that such organizations can 
Cape Sarichef and Scotch Cap are on be made financial successes. 

The organization has shown a re+ 


Unimak Island, the first of the Aleu- 
tian Islands, far out to the west . 

—— markable growth since 1914, accord- 
ing to J. M. Anderson, president. Five 


and guide ships from southeastern 
and western. Alaska or direct from 
the States through Unimak Pass to thousand new members were added 
the Bering Sea. The station at Cape duri 1920, making the number of 
Sarichef is the most isolated station stockholders in 16 states total 21,000, 
he said. 
The exchange handles grain and 


in Alaska. Six months or more 
sometimes pass without any communi- 
cation between this station and the live stock, maintaining its chief selling 
outside world. agencies in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
The light station at Cape St. Elias is Minnesota, and Chicago. First organ- 
a well ‘known object to those who/ized in North Dakota, it has extended 
ita activities until it now has 70 grain 
elevators with a total capacity of more 


travel the waters to the westward. 
because of Pinnacle Rock which 

than 2,000,000 bushels, and a new 350, 
000 building in St. Paul. Its Hve- 


stands about 500 feet high just off the 

cape. This was a difficult place to 

establish a light on account of the ex- stock business in South St. Paul and 
Chicago showed remarkable gains in 
1920. Dividends of 8 per cent for 


tensive reef running out more than a 

mile from the cape. The light station 
1918 and 1919 were paid out of the 
profits of the corporation. The capi- 


could not be put on Pinnacle Rock be- 
tal stock has been increased from $1,- 


cause of its height, and to blast it 
down would have been too expensive, 

000,000 to $9,000,000 and the value of 
shares raised from $50 to 360. 


so the station was established at the 
southern extiemity of Kayak Island. 
In addition to the extension of the 
business to include farmer-owned ele- 


It waz necessary to ship all materials 
vators, the organization has joined in 


used in the contruction of the station 

to Katalla and transfer by lighter to 
the producers’ fight against alleged 
manipulation of wheat prices on the 


the cape. Kayak Island is high and 
rocky, very steep at the southern end, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
Mr. Anderson declared that the 


being about 1665 feet high. 
Unwatched Lights Equity Cooperative Exchange was op- 
Beside the lights with resident posed to short selling, which, he as- 
keepers there are maintained other] serted, had been the method by which 
lights of minor nature known as un- manipulators on the Chicago board 
watched lights. These have much less | forced wheat down in price last fall, 
power than the large lights and are but favored selling for future delivery 
not so reliable, for, if the light be- a commodity actually possessed by 
comes extinguished, there is no keeper the seller. Such “hedging” is held a 
a“ hand to relight it. However, owing necessary practice. 
to the comparatively small cost of in- 
stalling and maintaining these lights 
it is possible to provide many of this 
order and they forma useful class of 
aids. They are used to protect inside 
routes and entrances to smal! harbors, 
although those of the acetylene type 
are now being used on outside coasts 
where funds are not available for 
more expensive installation or where 


Save Your Plants 


Make Them Grow and Bloom 


Tudoor, porch, window box and 
2 potted and garden plants 
flowers can be given stamina. 
—4— luxuriant growth ani 

gorgeous, large-sised 
feeding them regulariy with 
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* Fertall Tablet 1 
aa yen have” ae 6 
erti with which to pase your 
plants, and then watch them grow 
Send a Dime (ieee) for 
Box of.2@ Fertall Tablet 


FERTALL. COMPANY 
7 Compbell Street, Newark, — ght 4. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


BISMARCK, North Dakota—North- 
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The Friendly Clow 
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The way to make friends is 
to serve you fairly and prop- 
erly. 

When Edison Service 


doesn’t represent this in your 
own case please tell us. 


The Edison Electric ° 
Illuminating Company: of Boston 


. Telephone 2300 N AM His ate 
Member Fierists’ Telegraph Delivery . 
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5 a. ‘Like Boston, Paris is a sym- 
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rler, they alternately foster and dis- 


than its prototype; that she centers en 


i a fragment of the French heart. 
and could no more help suggesting |. 


jcity apart, even in a world-region 
| where western cities are passing few 
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dase de and 

there: a Paris 

| Saison. It is not size that is 
8; it is not geography; nor yet 


bol, rather than à place; a culture 
rather than a capital. That Saigon, 
therefore, harbors fewer tax-payers 


alten geography, and disinguishes a 
tropic latitude, does not signify. She 


the Seine City than a. marigold ‘could’ 
spring from à rosebush. Saigon is.a 


grace of a river—even as Parig is— 
although her river floats ocean | 
liners. ) 

One leaves salt water, and his ship 
and around, like 4 
stream, the great ship from France 
twists and turns, swings and floats, | 
during four hours of inland voyaging. 
The déep, but not broad, stréam has 
meandered and loitered for ages at 
pleasure through a wilderness of bush- 


anchored tide flats and tangled minia- 


ture jungle. Its caprices know no 
laws; pilots thereon have no course 
but intuition, no chart but of the 
week's d . |The far-away moun- 
tains on either side hold aloof, bine, 


with the vague mystery of distance; | 
mow seeming to attract us into their | 


bosom; now repelling us coldly; an 


ever-changing topographic jest. At 
one moment pretending to be the 
river's highway, at the next, its bar- | 
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_jlingerie, the pride of Europe, omens 


: the lovely public gardens and 3 


thousand Frenchmen live here, they 


strange in the Orient! An out-Parised 
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eat yor len us. 1 this — 
Neverland, a cathedral! It could not 
be that! Yet it is. A graceful, two- 
spired Gothic-style cathedral lies 
over there, 20 leagues away. So that 
is Saigon! Why, we thought Saigon 
a little French-colonial settlement es- 
tablished by trade, populated through 
sacrifice. These returning colonials 
beside us at the rail—exclamations 
break from their lips. They have 
been standing tensely, expectantly, 
this whole morning through, binocu- 
lars in hand, ill-repressed anticipation 
upon faces. Now they see the spires 
and are set aflutter. On we go, thread- 
ing the endless maze of channel. At 
times even the spires fall astern. 
Then great chimney stacks swim into 
our ken as closer we creep; gleaming 
buildings, red roofs, busy factories, | 
crowded wharves, many Bhips a-cargo- 
ing—in short, here is a city, a tropic. 
metropolis. 

We dock. Our feet greet the soil 
of Cochin na. We seek rickshas to 
go into the city. As our China-boys 
dash. us out through the wharf gates, 
‘we emerge upon a pavement of as-| 
"| phalt—yes, with an electric tram line. 
Blectric lights line the way. _ Verily, 
this is not the frontier. We swing 
down immaculate main streets, under 
rows of tropic trees, past walled gar- 
dens and stuccoed houses.’ We arrive 
at the city’s heart. Why, this is Paris! 
Here is the Place de Opéra, facing 
us the splendid Opera House architec- 
turally commands the equare, as doas 
one other we remember.. On either 
side, flank boulevard cafés where sit 
boulevardiers chatting, or reading 
newspapers. It takes one’s breath! 
On our right a shop window disrlays 


mi ae 


tiques of Rue de la Paix, cha 
of Boulevard des Italiens. Billposts 


ei . ‘origina 


urday night and you' will see and hear 


complete the corners; one of the plac- 
ards programming the week at the 
| theater, another extolling the soap we 
‘thought left far behind in Paris. One 
misses, with relief the thundering om- 
nibuses of the Mother Town—else is 
all here. Wide avenues lead us to 
the de la Cathedrale, others to 
the des Plantes—or whatever 
al park is named in Saigonese. Ten 
did all this! 

The native Arnnamese and the Chi- 
i we eee about us everywhere have 

most prosperous well-kept look. 
‘eave is no © squalor—everywhere, 
oing. | 
iving. 


quite satisfied 


= abuts upon the Avenue 
8 near by is 8 


ene of squirrels, as are also th® steds | 
{of all the conifers and of many wood 
} shrubs, the bittersweet dogwood: and 


are often. 9 Nan, 


the music by itis 

A due solemnity must be 

ble upon all faces, reflected by 
contrast by a due hilarity on the lis- 
teners en; for it is part of the 


begins a 40-mile spiral up the Saigon — 
River. Aroune 
ande threading a Canadian trout- 


Usurping the place of the German band 


object of ‘every German Band to up- 
‘hold the dignity of music. This they 
achieve by guarding by all possible 
manner ef means against the use of 
the product of their. art for an ulte- 
hee purpose,’ thus a "dance tune from 
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“purpose of e 25 eave} 
Solent like a theme ine — ——— to 
an unskilled listener who has missed 
the theme but occasionally catches 
hold of it in a mist of elaborations. 

Among the negative qualities which 
distinguish the German Band from 
other bands is that it does not per- 
form on the pier and that it does not 
march to its music; the latter goes | 
without saying perhaps though the 
bass part may frequently be observed 
snoring upon two notes, like the “left- ! 
right” of the drill sergeant; th’ 8 | 
habit has its merits—provided the | 
music is in two-four time and the 
bass man snores on the right note 
first, it is possible for the other parts 
to think out a modus operandi. 

But nowadays the German. Band | 
takes its place in our thoughts along- ; 
side the hansom-cab and the horse 
bus; it has been superceded: and 
what makes this the sadder is that the 
parvenus who have usurped its place 
have done sg by virtue, or rather by | 
vice, of their having lowered the dig- | 
nity of music in the very way in 
which the bands sought to maintain 
it. Go down the Edgware Road on Sat- 
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barrel organs of a very up-to-date 
type playing the latest fox trot while 
a hundred children dance to it. Little 
girls of six and seven aping the ball- 
room manners of their elder sisters 
and dancing the very most up-to-date 
steps. One thing remains, as if to 
mock the departed German bands, on 
all those little faces are seen re- 
flected the seriousness, the dignity, 
the haughty resolutions once worn by 
the performers themselves—but who 
ever saw a barrel organ n look 
serious or dignified ? 


| 
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How the Forest Travels 


How do we get the idea that a 
forest is a stationary. immovable 
thing? Does not even dramatie his- 
tery relate how Burnham Wood came 
to Dunsinane“? Nature does not be- 
lieve in the static: in the flux of life 
the woods are not set apart; they 
travel on with the immemorable pro- 
cession. 

The forest has four steeds to carry 
it upon its conquering crusade: wind, 
water, birds and animals. The legions 
of the nut-bearing trees rely most upon 
animals; chiefly on the rodent breeds, 
who have the hoarding instinct. 
‘Squirrels and chipmunks are often un- 
witting planters of nuts and acorns. 
Gophers and woodmice. porcupines 
and the. diminutive shrews, to say 
nothing of opposunis and raccoons, 
are the means whereby the oaks. 
hickories, heeches, butternuts, and 

help to replenish the 
earth. Cherty-pita are a favorite deli- 


ethers. 
Maples, me. birches, ashes. 2 


and their “heavier than air” devices 


“Blinds are the eee ot the wild 7 


; Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


| this beautiful bird are, however, coun- 


themselves barely move out of the way 


wera 
6 8 ‘fields. 


Before ‘the extensive preservation 
of game in England the magpie was 
abundant throughout the country. It 
still holds its Own in many parts, in 
spite of the continuous persecution 
een against it by game preservers 


„ first is always the same: a strolling 
approach, a pleasant glance at the 
clock, a sweeping survey of the pass- 
ing crowds. Minutes speed by marked 
off with the little cMck of the auto- 


them, frowns broodingly at the sub- 
tlety of a misleading title, remembers 


mation.“ 
expectant or ironic. 
ness, this waiting for people. 


Drawn for The Christiau Science Monitor 


and poultry keepers, on account of 
the bad name it has acquired as an 
egg and chicken stealer. But since | 
the outbreak of the war, which 
drained the whole gountry of most of 
cae Ps Sans the magpie has 


ail fd date va in, numbers 2 


p 


Bani e The de- 
structive aud mischievous habits of 


terbalanced by the good services ft 
renders to the agriculturist. Another 
plea for the partial protection of 
this bird gives consideration to the 
great beauty of its plumage and its 
elegant form, which is shown to the 
best: advantage when on the wing, 
with its buoyant but rather jerky 
, flight careering along some woocland | 
path, or by a hedgerow; the beauty 
of its pied and brilliant plumage adds 
much to the charm of the natural 
surroundings. 


The haunts of the magpie are very | 
varied; forests, woods, and well-tim- 
bered grounds, Such as park lands and 
copses, are among its favorite resorts. 
It also frequents open country abound- 
ing in tall, rough hedges, and at times | 
it may be seen in considerable flocks | 
on moorlands. Usually it wanders ' 
about either in pairs or small parties. 
|Befhg omnivorous, its diet during the | 
winter months is varied with nuts, 
beech-mast, acorns, berries, and grain. 

The magpie probably pairs for life, | 
and is an early breeder. Its large | 
domed nest is sometimes completed | 
early in April. It is usually built at a! 
considerable height from the ground, | 
either in a tree or tall hedge: ag a) 
rule it is placed in the fork of one of 
the upper branches away from the 
trunk of almost any kind of tree. Tall 
thorn bushes are sometimes selected 
and occasionally the nest is placed in 
low bushes. The wall of the nest is 
constructed of thorny sticks cemented 
together with clay, with a Weep cup- 
shaped center neatly lined with fine 
| roots. It is roofed over with a thorny 
‘\cevering between which and the nest 
proper is only a narrow entrance. The 
eggs are very small in comparison to 
the size of the bird; they usually num- 
ber six, but occasionally as many as 
nine are laid. The ground color varies 
from light green to creamy-white. 
They are densely freckled and blotched 
with olive-brown; sometinies boldly 
marked with dark brown and blotched 
with violet-gray, and more rarely they 
have a ground color of grayish-white 
finely speckled with ashy-brown. 

There is, no bird more inquisitive 
than the mak pie but at the same time 
most cautious and wary, always on the 
alert and extremely .sharp sighted. 
These combined traits of the crow 
family have developed and reached 
their fullest development in the mag- 
pie. Its induisitiveness is so pro- 
nounced that it may de lured to a 
spot by imitating the squeal of a 
rabbit, or hare, or the squeaking of 

a rat, and it will follow a fox or cat 
tor a long distance. Although so wary 
and cautious in England, in Norway it * 
has become ‘semi-domesticated and 
‘fearless. Its nest in that eountry is 
frequently placed in a bush or tree 
close beside a cottage, or even in the 
middle of a village. and the. birds 
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of traffic along the roads and sit about 
regardless of passers-by. The magpie | 
there is looked upon as a ee 


to buy an out-of-town newspaper from 


to observe the various little -ontriv- 


es where it was pre-| © 


where the white paint is all too white 
and 


| hibit, 
wheel in one corner with its thatch | 


finally some cotton and woolcn goods. 
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of the travel-pool. I wasn't : sh 
anyone, just standing staring at ne 
clock. 1 gone into the station 


Specialty for The Cheistian Science Monitor | 
The three hundredth | anniversary 
of the birth of Andrew Marvell, 
post, patriot and friend of Milton 
will be celebrated at Hull by a 
visit to the old Grammar School 
Where Marvell's father was mast g, 
by a procession to the Marvell 
statue in the center of the city, an 
addxess by Augustine Birrell, and by 
an exhibition of relics including the 
300 odd letters, on fine folio sheets of 
aper, in which Marvell told his em- 
ployers, the burgesses of Hull, what 
was happening at Westminster. Mar- 
vell was paid to be M. P. for. Hull, at 
the rate of 6s. 8d. for every: day the 
Parliament lasted, and he took his 
wages until the end of his days To do 
so was unusual, even in a period 
when every political man had his 
price, but MarveN in other respects 
showed himself strong proof against 
corruption. He was. lodging in 
Maiden Lane, just off the Strand, 
when Lord Danby, the Lord Treas- 
urer, climbed his. stairs with a mes- 
sage and a bribe from King Charles 
II, but found him too honest and too 
proud to accept it. Danby had slipped 
an order for £1000 on the Treasury 
into his hand and turned to leave. 
“My lord, I request another moment,” 
said Marvell, and called for his serv- 
ing boy. “Jack, child,“ he said, “what 
had I for dinner yesterday?” 
“Don’t you remember, sir,” 
Jack, child, “You had the 


shoulder of mutton.” 

“Very right, child. What have I for 
dinner today?” 

“Don’t you know, sir, that you bid 
me lay the bladebone to broil?’ 

“"'Tis so; very right, child. Go 
away. My lord,” he added, turning 
to Danby, “do you hear that? Andrew 
Marvell’s dinner is provided. . There’s 
your piece of paper; I want it not. I 
know the sort of kindness you in- 
tended. I live tere to serve my con- 
Fr ane 2 e 1 am at may seek men 
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the hgughty lady ‘who rattled off 
“H’rld—Globe—r Mail, sir?” And after 
I haa succeeded in getting tlie paper) 
from her abstracted fingers which 
snatched at my 5 cents without even 
a glanee, 1 had ambled absently to 
“Information.” 

It's really quite wonderful to stand 
there, even if careless people, with 
lingering hope, sprinting for the 3:15 
when it ig 3:17½, do knock ‘against 
one with a resounding bang and a 
scattering of whatever portable ma- 
terial happens to be in one’s hands 
at the moment. Above is that won- 
drous arch of the station across 
whose delicate dome marches the 
pageantry of glimmery stars, seem- 
ing to council patience. So, even 
though there’s little or no time to be 
fooking starward when there’s a 5: 17 
to be caught, what a place for a 
rendezvous! 

People who arrange to meet “by 
the clock” are always late. That's 
one of, the first things you notice. 
The procedure of the one who arrives 


| 


matic clock. Then the waiting one 
strolls to the bookstall and glances 
with a now somber eye at the gay- 
jacketed novels, sniffs a bit at the 
ill-concealed frivolity of some of said 


lie 


suddenly and stroils back to “Infor- 
Others are there, looking 
It’s gloomy. busi- 
That is, it is unless you -happen 
ances about the galleries of the sta- 
tion devised for just the purpose of 
helping those who have to wait. For 
instance, in the gallery at one end 
of the room is the queer little first 
15 09 12 by. Steam. 15 1 Us amus- 


— es dull — and ebe Fur 
thermore, the moment one raises 
one’s eyes to the balcony where the 
first train stands so smugly, one 
raises them involuntarily higher, to 
the successive lèvels where people, 
reduced by distance to pygmy pro- 
portions, cross and recross the tiered 
bridges just back of the enormous 
grated windows. They are silhouetted 
against the sky and seen to be walk- 
ing on the fringe of the world. Yet 
they walk with vigor; no one loiters 
on those fantastic bridges. 

Oh, yes, ahd on the other balcony, 
opposite the first train, there is an- 
other exhibition. Sometimes it is a 
model village, a model of imagination, 
for surely no human being would want 
to live in such an impeccable place, 


if the charge be brought against him 
that his satires were bitter and violent, 
it must be remembered that he lived in 
a bitter and violent age, and that 
everything attributed to him did not 
come from his pen. He admired Crom- 
well because he put down anarchy 
with a strong hand; he would have 
stood true to Charles I had Charles I 
kept faithful. No advocate of the 
divine right of kings, Marvell would 
pen those famous lines which recall 
the last scene in Charles’ life, and are 
perhaps the dest tribute to that ill- 
fated monarch: 

He nothing common did, or mean, 

Upon that memorable scene, 

Nor called the gods, with vulgar anita, 

To vindicate his hopelegs night. 
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gs craft of the 1 chern Fist Patrol! 


‘lit’s gray . black weather with 
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nd-from East and North 


upon the Forth! 

But vou'li find them shipped with 
steam or sail, wherever the steep 
seas rol, 

The men who served their prentice- 

| hip on the Northern Fish Patrol. 
ona si os 
Attractions of Nevada 
Tourists there may be who, in going 
across the United States, think of 
Nevada as part and parcel of the Great 
American Desert, as an uninteresting, 
desolate waste, and that nothing would 
be finer than to take a few “seven 
league” hops from Ogden, Utah, to the 
border of California. And, theore- 
ically speaking, Nevada, the least- 
populated State in America, may grant 
to each one of its inhabitants—man, 
woman, and child—more than a square 
mile of “unfilled-in'map” in which to 
tun at large without encountering 
anothér human being. Yet tourists 
could find much of uncommon interest. 
One does not have to be a mining 
prospector, a geologist or a nomad to 
discover natural attractions in the 
seemingly barren expanse. The trav- 
eler may wander up a ravine and be 
led on and on by one unusual sight 
after another. He may suddenly come. 
upon a group of bowlders, close to- 
(gether and vivid in their contrast with 
one another—the first will perhaps be 
a pure white, a seconda pure green and 
a third a rich brick red. He may come 
face to face with.a solid ledge of alum 
in white and pink crystals, and he is 
likely to stumble upon a mound of 
chalk in white, gray or buff. There 18 
a soil formation called slickum found 
close to the base of some of the moun- 
tains which would delight a tennis 
player. Were powdered sugar gray in 
color and could it be rolled out over a 
large area of ground and be so hard 
as scarcely to show a mark from a 
soldier’s shoe, one who had not seen it 
could then imagine what it is like. 
There are many birds in Nevada, 
particularly near the places where 
water is to be found, which are strik- 
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for all the world like some great con- 
vention of white-mantied folk. What 
is more, if it is midsummer, it wil! 
be found that the size of the lake 
will diminish, quite perceptibly in the 
course of a week, so that one can 
walk on dry ground hundreds of feet 
nearer its center. In the afternoon 
spindly spirals of sand may be no- 
ticed playing about at the foot of 
the mountains. In another direction 
cattle may be seen raised in mirage 
and walking upon air. And the trav- 
eler may, from time to time, look to 
his left and see dry, sandy desert 
and to his right and find the whoie 
prospect blossoming like the rose be- 
| cause of the water brought by en- 
+ gineers. 
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the lawns all too even, and 
everything plainly says, Don't muss 
me up.” Sometimes it a textile ex- 


with a dilapidated spinning 
of ash gold and heaps of flax, and 


Again it is a vast and imposing array 
of unnatural-looking fruits and vege- 
tables in glittering glass jars, neatly | 
labeled. And thére is a woman with | 
several large diamonds on her fingers | 
and a sternly erect feather in her 
modish hat, who explains glibly to 
people on the wing how they can 
turn the harvest of the gardens and 
orchards most of them do not own 
into just such delicious results. 

Of course this is all beside the point, 
but some day you'll be keeping—that 
is, trying to keep—an appointment at 
“Information,” and you won't become 
nearly so distrait if you. can notice 
these things. 

However, not every one keeps ap- 
ee aera at “Information” or means | 
0 

“By the left-hand lion, means, 
surely, the intellectua] dignity of the 
Library, and from the time the great | 
doors swing open in the morning the 
little particles of sand on the granite 
steps grit gently under the feet of 
earnest young men, their eyes fired 
with purpose, their arms filled with 
imposing tomes. Apparently there are 
‘plenty of these earnest ones who 
spend their entire days and evenings 
at the Library. The “left-hand lion“ 
means no more to them than a start- 
ing point for an enchanted country. 
But: still they keep meeting at “the 
left-hand lion.” 

There is.a part of One Hundred and 
Tenth Street filled with hatless women 
muffied in costly wraps, moving in 
a sluggish parade up and down a 
scant three blocks with their yellow 
and dark blue and ‘gray and white 
. perambulators, re at e babies merely inci- 
dental — at _thelr mothers’ in- 


aroused 


Right now women are say- 
ing charming things about 
the pretty new styles at ‘the 
Walk-Over store. The assort- 
ments are large. They satisfy 
your spring style expectancy. 

A NEW STYLE NOTE 


Straps.are all the rage and they afford 


an opportunity for clev 
This is one of the new 


of a new shade of tan calf, with turned 
soles and Louis heels. 


“ Moderately 
priced at 
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er style designing. 
creations that has 
great interest this spring. Made 
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‘Russian trade question. He 
that the “hand-out”’ 
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necessary for che day. 
President is ve 
his party leaders will be able 
program of legislation for 
3 of Congress. To 
lao has not been an easy 
task. There were wide differences of 
8 3 detween leading Republican 
R as to whether tariff or 
matters held the right of way 
The differences were so 
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“passed by the National 
Review.” 


It is recognized, of course, that cen- 
ip can be carried too far, espe- 

clally when adniinistered under dif- 
a: conditions in different states. 
of this is the well-known in- 

of the film “Carmen,” which, 


ore 4 rest 
more in the — recent. prom- 
l ise to clean up the screen themselves 


; versies between Dr. Crafts and Mr. 


than it has discovered thus far. 
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Bullitt, he had followed his criticism 
by saying, “nothing ought to de done 
to prevent the speedy festoration of 
peace by signing the Treaty,” 

Mr. Bullitt declares that he has 
compared the contents of the telegram 
with the memorandum dictated to his 
‘secretary directly after the ¢onversa- 
tion of May 19, 1919, and finds that 
there is no such advocacy of ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty. in the memorandum. 


Stand on Reservations 


“In fyour statement on page 276 of 
your book lies, perhaps, thé explana- 
tion ‘of the discrepancy ‘between the 
contemporary record and your later 
telegram to the President,” says Mr. 
Bullitt. 


sations with the President in July and 
August, 1919, that he would not con- 
sent to any effective reservations, the 
politic course seemed to be to endeavor 
to secure ratification without reserva- 
tions.’ Had you believed in May, 
what in September you said you be- 
lieyed in May, you would not have 
had to be convinced in July and Au- 
gust. Your telegram of September 16 
to the President was clearly an eva- 
sion, and the argument you base on 
it in your book has no foundation in 
the facts established by the contem- 
} porary evidence. : 

“In. regard to your other criticisms, 
I have only this to ner: As you point 
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than might appear on the surface. It 
in regarded as encouraging that the 
producers in the east are opposed to 
showing a picture in which a woman 
recently acquitted at a trial in which 
she was charged with the commission 
of a capital crime was to have ap- 
peared. 


Friction Apparent 
There-is some friction between Dr. 
‘Crafts, head of the International Re- 
form Bureau, and William A. Brady. 
president of the National Association 
ok the Motion Picture Industry, be- 
cause the former, upon returning to 
Washington recently, after attending 
a conference with the film men here, 
gave out a statement fayeoring fed- 
eral censorship. Mr. Brady insists, 
and-has so written to Dr. Crafts, that 
the latter practically agreed to hold 
up work toward censorship until the 
producers were given the opportanity 
to prove their intention to clean up 
the screen themselves. And Mr. 
Brady says Dr. Crafts was acting in 
bad faith by rushing into print with 
another censorship statement. 
public which desires clean_ pic- 
tures, however, cares little for céntro- 


Brady, or for statements such as the 
one quoted from the state exhibitors. 
If the industry itself can censor its 
own pictures and will, then the publi 
desires to gee more evidence of this 
And 
if. censorship is the only other way 
out for the prevention of such scenes 
as the one cited above, then the play- 
goer favors censorship. All, how- 


ever, are agreed that the time has} 
come for definite action which will | 


show and continue to show results. 


NEW REED COLLEGE PRESIDENT 

PORTLAND, Oregon— Richard F. 
Scholz, professor of history at the 
eg of Washington, has been 


. 
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chosen: president of Reed College to 
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very dar 3 Nen ‘a letter ef 
* th you received also ‘letters. 
from five of our principal experts pro- 
testing against the terms of peace and 
stating that they considered them to 
be an abandonment of the principles 
for which America fought.’ In addi- 
tion, you record the fact that ‘one of 
the officials whose relations with the 
President were of a most intimate 
nature, said that he was in a quan- 
dary about resigning’ and that ‘another 
and more prominent adviser of the 
President” was most bitter. 


No Sign of Bitterness 

“Of this bitter feeling against the 
Treaty among those sent to négotiate 
it, which is now revealed in your book, 
no first-hand word had come to those 
representatives of the American peo- 
ple elécted to consider the ratifica- 
tion of the treaties when I was sum- 
moned to testify before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 
If the ‘open diplomacy’ which you ad- 
vocate in your book means anything, 
it means, in the case of the United 
States, that thé American people, 
through their elected representatives, 
have a right to know what a tréaty 
means, and the opmions of the men 
actively engaged in it& negotiation as 
to the obligations it imposes. No con- 
versation about official business can 
honorably be kept secret from the rep- 
resentatives of ‘the American people, 
elected to deal with that business and 


renn th 


E engaged in seeking facts upon which 


to base their judgment. Our conver- 
sation of May 19, 1919, dealt with the 
most vitally important official busi- 
ness before the United States.” 


GAS WELL TAXATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

| BATON ROUGE, Louisiana—The 
Board of State Affairs of Louisiana 
has just issued an order directing 
the assesment and taxation of land 
on which gas wells have been drilled | 
on a besis of production of gas from 
Heretofore, though oil 
wells have been assessed and taxed 
‘on a production basis, no such taxa- 
tion has been attempted against gas f 
wells, and the new order has created 
much tively discussion in the large 
natural gas fields around Shreveport, 
Houma, Monroe, Alexandria,' and other 
cities which use this gas for fuel and 
lighting | purposes as. weil as power. 


LIQUOR. MONOPOLY 70 BE ASKED 
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Special vo to The pation Science Monte 
from its + Saat News Office “ 


BRANTFORD, Ontario—Word from 
Syracuse, New Vork, that asylum ‘had 


deen Bought there and elsewhere in 


‘the United States by “Canadian In- 


| diang who were determined to regist 


compulsory enfranchisement is not 
borne out by any of the. chiefs. in 
authority among the Six Nations here. 
The story had it that 8600 members 
of the Six Nations tribe located on a 
preserve néar this city were planning 
to migrate. in order to avoid the re-: 
sponsibility of Canadian citizenship, 


and that a great ‘council was an- 
29a ee discuss a plan of cam- 

such council has deen 
jar bey mong the Indians heré and 
the prospect of complete enfranchise- 
ment is not so great as to be alarm- 
ing. Neither are there half as many 
Indians on the Six Nations reserve 
as the story in tes. 

There is, however, some foundation 
for the belief that migration has 
been considered by individual mem- 
bers of the tribe, and they have no 
hesitation in pointing out the reason 
for the proposed change of residence. 
The other maim body of the Six Na- 
tions tribe in America is located in 
New York State, and there would be 
much fo gain, ſt is sajd, from amal- 
gamation. As to the loyalty: of the 
Canadian Six Nations-to the British 
crown, however, there can be no 
question. The Six Nations reserve 
led the Dominion in voluntary enlist- 
ments in the war, in proportion to 
the population, surpassing even Brant 
County, which had no mean record. 
They point out that they are not sub- 
jects of the British crown; but al- 
lies, bound by treaty still in existence 
and never repealed. Thus, during the 
war, they could not be conscripted, 
but could be called upon by the King 
or his personal representative to 
muster every available warrior to the 
side of the King to aid him in the 
war. It is pointed out, too, that the 


2 of Wales ‘was made an ner. 


Ian a, ‘there has deen —— N 
among the Six Nations over the ques- 
tion of the retention of théir tribal 
laws. This calls for hereditary chief- 
tains, the warriors haying no voice in 
the government of the reserve. The 
chiefs, naturally, would like to retain 
all their present powers. But this is 
a purely Indian disagreement, as the 
British long ago agreed to protect the 
system, and if it is changed, the change 
takes place at the volition of the 
Indian himself. 

The feeling here is that the Six 
Nations would never leave the British 
flag. They left the United States, after 
revolutionary days, to keep under its | 
foids, and have ever proved most loyal 
to the British régime and to the tréaty 
which binds them as allies to the king. 
They would protest against enfran- 
chisement as a breach of their treaty 
rights, and indeed are now protesting 
and will continue to.protest, but those 
in authority say the tribe would never 
take such a step as that annouliced 
by Syracuse. 7 

The Syracuse story said that the In- 
dians had been given 30 days in which 
to accept enfranchisement, and were 
annoyed at such an ultimatum. The 
fact is that no such limit is set. The 30 
days may have referred to the length 
of time which the Indians are given for 
the appointment of a board to examine 
applicants for enfranchisement. There 
is now an application pending on the 
Six Nations reserve for citizenship and 
the Indians have not named their 
beard. If thev do not do so in 30 days, 
the government takes the necessary 
steps. 


PRODUCTS OF BOYS! 


ON PRODUCTION BASIS 


AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—The 
annual report of P. J. Scarbro, state 
club leader, shows that in 1920 the 
6869 South Dakota youngsters en- 
rolled in the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
produced products valued at nearly 
$1,000,000. Production costs totaled 
$302,913.81, leaving a net profit” of 
$578,718.10.. The averagé gross pro- 
Ape of each member reporting was 

53.94; the net production averaged 
Slightly in excess of $101. The re- 
port further shows that there were 


526 organized boys’ and girls’ clubs 


in the State. 


de able to struggle advantageously 
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home industries, and the Labor con- 


rives. at a ) stage, 

ing to Ta Chen, csr fe fellow in 
sociology at Columbia . University. 
Discussing the awakening of Labor 


‘in China and the labor situation in 


certain that Chinese Labor 
has a strong desire to organize on a 
broader basis. Recent strikes, he 
says, have brought home to the worker 
the futility of individual bargaining 
and the inadéquacy of small local 
unions: Chinese Labor will tnequivo- 
cally strive for higher wages. and 
shorter hours; the tendency is already 
manifest in many industries, he says. 
Entrance ‘of women into industries 
will gradually assure their economic 
independence,” he says. “This is en- 
couraging. But with the emancipatio 7 
of women, the clan family system will, 
soon break down. The old-fashioned 
Chinese home now appears dull to 
certain classes of women as compared 
with the bustling and hustling of the 
factory. y 


1920, Mr. Ta Chen says that it is rea- 
sonably 


tf 


| Strike Is In tee: 

“The immediate ande of the 
laborer will temporarily depend upon 
efforte of the capitalist,” continued 
Mr. Ta Chen. “For some time 40 
dome the illiterate worker will not 


with the better. organized employer, 
Thé employer, on the other hand, can- 
not ruthlessly enslave the employee, 
for the temperament of the Chinese 
＋ composition is strongly an- 

nistic to capitalistic exploitation 
at the expense of the ‘human ma- 
chine.’” 

The slow incfease in wages, he 
says, does .not keep pace with the 
rapid rise in the cost of living, and 
Chinese workers have resorted to cer- 
tain devices toward a partial realiza- 
tion of what might be termed 
‘industrial democracy.’ Strikes, for ex- 
ample, are much in vogue, the most 
successful, according to Mr. Ta Chen, 
being the Hongkong strike in the 
spring of 1920, when all industries 
in the town were completely stopped 
by the walkout of more than 9000 
employees in the 3 5 e re: 


crease. The employérs reluctantly 
granted an increase of 32.5 per cent 
for annual wages below $100 and 20 
per cent for those above $100. 

“The recent student movement to 
protest against the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Shantung, the growth of ex- 
port trade during the war, which 
meant a demand for more labor, and 
the boycott of Japanese goods, all 
helped in the development of Chinese 


sciousness awoke,” said Mr. Ta Chen. 

“Although national labor organiza- 
tion, as the term is understood in the 
United States, is making its appear- 
ance in China, local organizations for 
the welfare of the worker are numer- 
ous,” says Mr. Ta Chen. “These 
organizations are of two types—an- 
tiquated and modern. Labor organi- 
zation on a modern basis is of recent | 
growth. Before the revolution of 
1911 the railway workers, miners, and 
cement employees of Tangshan, 
Province of Chihli, numbered more 
than 6000. Prompted by gregarious 
instinct and perhaps animated by a 
desire for self-elevation, they estab- 
lished a general meeting place for 
reading purposes and amusement. 

“Then the revolution came. En- 
thusiastic workers saw need for a 
closer organization to meet ne con- 
ditions.. The Tangshan Labor Union, | 
composed of some 800 members, was | 
then formed. For a time it wished | 
to affiliate itself with the Labor Party 
of Shanghai, which intended to be a 
national organization. Failing in the 
attempt, the Tangshan, Labor. Union 
resolved to devote its entire energy to 
the welfare of the workingmen in ihe 
community. 


Newer Types of Unions 


“Still newer types of Labor organ- 
izations are the progressive National 

bor Union and the Chinese Returned 

borers Union. Both absolutely re- 
fuse to have anything to do with poli- | 
tics, They are set to achieve two main | 
things—the education of the worker | 
and the increase of wages. Unlike the} ¢ 
other labor organizations, they are 
not involved in the student movement, | 
nor do they show sympathy in the 


take him some very thin 
cheese sandwiches and run 
them under a hot flame, 
. toasting the outsides only, 
n tuat the cheese melts 
“down into the bread, But 
be sure the cheese is 
seasoned ‘with a few 
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College, Miss Mary E. Manson, said 


pf | existed ever since war activities began 
g Bowne entering the teaching 2 


take up elementary school work. In 


— That a "Majority | 
of the Mt. Holyoke College 
Senior Class Will Become 
Teachers Gratifies Educators 


* . 
Specially for The Chfistian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Announce- 
ment that a majority of 200 young 
women, to be graduated from Mt. 
Holyoke College in June, will enter the 
teaching profession, is lookec upon by 
many éducators as a vindication of 
statements made at the close of the 
war that unless teachers’ salaries 
were generally raised throughout the 
United States there would be ‘few 
graduates of the high schools who 
would enter the normal schools and 
colleges with the purpose of fitting 
themselves to become téachers in the 
public schools. 

‘The president of the. Student Gov- 

ernmient Association of Mt. Holyoke 


that the “low salaries paid to teachers, 
as well as the more attractive oppor- 
tunities for advancement offered by 
other professions have kept graduates 
of women’s colleges from becoming 
teachers in recent years. Now, how- 
éver,” she said, “the present scale of 
teachers’ salaries permits a girl to 
support herself after graduation, and 
with this surety she is willing to make 
some sacrifice in order to fill a na- 
tional need.“ 

Although educators are generally 
agreed that the movement for higher 
teachers’ salaries has not yet ad- 
vanced to the point at which they 
would be considered a commensurate | 
return for the service rendered, they 
feel that gratifying progress has been 
made and that with the outlook of 
further recognition a sufficient num 
ber of young men and women to carry 
on the work of educating the millions 
ot children in the United States can 
be induced to enter the teaching pro- 
fession and wipe out the tremendous 
shortage of trained teachers that has 


/neers, asserted that labor union 
rules are responsible for an increase 
of 25 per cent in bufiditig costs. Mr. 
Gow declared that he was not present- 
ing a case against the right of work- 
ers to organize, but that Ne felt that 
‘the economic consequences of certain 
of the mechanical details df union op- 
eration are dangerous and that the 
procedure is open to criticism. 

There is a tendency among labor 
unions, the speaker said, to resent ad- 
vice offered by those who are really 
friends of the unions. People who 
criticize methods of unions are char- 
acterized as opponents of the move- 
ment, Mr. Gow declared, and attempts 
to urge reforms ‘which would benefit 
the organizations have been rejected. 
He pointed out, however, that “if an 
act is wrong, it is just as wrong when 
committed by a labor union as when 
coming from a n or any 
other person.)“ 

“One trouble,“ Mr. Gow continued, 
“is that we have set up two distinct 
standards for two separate groups, 
both of them engaged in the same sérv- 
ice. In the one class, the employing 
group, we have established the fun- 
damental requirement that. for them 
to set up a fixed standard of 
wages for service is unlawful, and that 
for them to agree among themselves 


as to the conditions under which they 


shall operate is unlawful. But in the 
case of the other group we have taken 
exactly the opposite stand, though 
there is no valid reason why either 
group should not be allowed to com- 
bine for their own benefit provided in 
so doing they do not unjustly affect 
the interests,of the public at large, 
“One item in the inefficiency of 
Labor has been produced, not by nat- 
ural causes, but by the attempt on the 
part of organised workers to dictate 
in detail the conditions under which 
they shall furnish employment and 
even to assume the control of oper- 
ations themselves with a view to pro- 
moting their own self-interest. This 
condition is manifested through the 
unions putting into their agreements 
ene 8 BSc A as wore 


n da pointed out that te 


sion from the colleges are prepared 
for high school work and few of them 


Massachusetis a majority of the teach- 
ers in the grades receive their train- 
ing in the normal schools the attend- 
ance at which has been at a low ebb 
since the United States entered the 
world war. Nothing like the number 
of teachers necessary for the work 
has been registered. 

The opening of the present school 
year in the normal schools, however, 
saw a considerable increase in en- 
rollment, but educators point out that 
the class which entered last Septem- 
ber will not be available for teach- 
ing purposes for two or three years 
and that in the meanwhile the schools 
are depending solely upon the exist- 
ing entirely inadequate smpply, sup- 
plemented by the comparatively few 
trained teachers which the normal 
schools are now graduating. 

In some of the rural districts in 
New England schools are still closed 
because of the teacher Mortage and 
in others the graduates of the high 
schools have been pressed into the 
service without regard for qualifica- 
tion or training. 


pet as ore Sere $6 we 
come e re 
the beginning this was not a so Leg 
matter, but it has grown and has to- 
day reached enormous proportions s0, 
far as its effect on the economies of 
work is concerned,” 

Mr. Gow condemned the restrietive 
rules which curb the output of the 
workers and which prescribe such 
things as a certain width of brush 
for a painter. In the last analysis, 
he declared, the labor unions as con- 
ducted thus far have not been a 
“beneficent institution,” although they 
are a great potential power in this 
direction. Mr. Gow urged the neces- 
sity of introducing the policy of 
thrift into production, declaring that 
“if there are any groups, such as the 
trade union groups; who deny respon- 
sibility, we must get along without 
them.“ 

TELEPHONE RAISE ENJOINED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor? 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The city 
yesterday obtained a temporary in- 
junction restraining the New York 
Telephone Company from putting into 
effect new schedules involving a 28 
per cent rate increase. 
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geen 8 Otfice Mis 
Announced Plans for Station- 
ing Troops on t the Mainland 


Special * The Christian Science Monitor 
_ from its Washington News Office 
: “WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
he State Department is interest- 
ing itself in reports from Tokyo quot- 
jing the Japanese War Office as saying 
that Japanese troops would be sta- 
tioned at Nico.aievsk and other points 
on the mainland of Siberia. Officials 
indicated that the department might 
later have something to say on the 
subject. It is believed tuat the 
American Embassy in Tokyo will be 
instructed to report on the facts and 
possibly to request a statement from 
the Japanese Foreign Office before the 
State Department addresses the 
Japanese Government directly on the 
‘question of Japanese occupation of 
Siberian territory. 

There is reason to believe that the 
State ment is giving careful 
consideration to the whole Far East- 
ern situation, particularily to those 
aspects of it which relate to the 
possible intention of the Japanese 
‘War Office to occupy permanently Si- 
berian territory, and.to the problems 
of the Trans-Siberian and the Chi- 
jmese Eastern Railways. It is indi- 
cated that Far Bastern problems will 
— be discussed at a Cabinet meet- 
ng. 

It was learned yesterday that last 
month the Inter-Allied Railway Com- 
mittee. was reported from Vladivostok 
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Ilt is now learned that the Japanese 

insist on their right to prohibit the 
removal of Russian rolling stock. The 
following official statement was quoted 
as indicating the view of the Japa- 
nese military authorities: 

“With regard to the order issued by 
the Japanese command prohibiting the 
export of railway materials, and in 
order to avoid misinterpretation of 
this measure, the chief of field com- 
munication of the Japanese troops, 
Major-General Siboo, explains this 
step. Stating that the Japanese com- 
mand never interfered with Russian 
internal affairs, he said: 
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set forth by the Secretary of State in 


a statement which was cabled to the 
American consul at Reval, to be hand- 
ed by him to Mr. Litvinoff, plenipoten- 
tiary representative of the Russian 
Republic in Bsthonia, who, a few 
days ago, transmitted an appeal on 
behalf of the All-Russian Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the reestablish- 
ment of trade relations between Rus- 
sia and the United States. 

The statement sent by the Secretary 
of State was as follows: 
he Government of the United 
States views with deep sympathy and 
grave concern the plight of the people 
of Russia and desires to aid by every 
appropriate means in promoting 
proper opportunities through which 
commerce can be established on a 
broad basis. It is manifest to this 
government that in existing eircum- 
stances there is no assurance for the 
development of trade, as the supplies 
which Russia might now be able to 
obtain would be wholly inadequate to 
meet her needs and no lasting good 
can result so long as the present 
causes of progressive impoverishment 
continue to operate. It is only in the 
productivity of Russia that there is 
any hope for the Russian people and 
it is idle to expect resumption of trade 
until the economic bases of production 
are securely established. 


Conditions of Production 

“Production is conditioned upon the 
safety of life, the recognition by firm 
guarantees of private property, the 
sanctity of contract and the right of 
free labor. If fundamental changes 
are contemplated, involving due re- 
gard for the protection of persons and 
property and the establishment of cor 
ditions essential to the maintenance of 
commerce, this government will be 
glad to have convincing evidence of 
the consummation of such changes, 
and until this evidence is supplied 
this government is unable to perceive 
that there is any proper basis for con- 


pe e trade relations.” 


nes: Page santos. ot: fhe 


tre rs except ie the estab- 
lishment in Russia of a government 
under which the Russian people will 
be able to produce and sell their com- 
modities, as is done, by other nations. 
The fact that other governments may, 
for reasons of their own, make agree- 
ments or sign treaties with the Soviet 
Government of Russia will have no 
effect on the line to be: pursued by the 
United States. When Mr. Hoover is- 
sued a statement recently in regard to 
the inadvisability of opening trade re- 
lations with Soviet Russia, it was as- 
serted by. Bolshevist sympathizers 
that this was only his own personal 
view and that Mr. Hughes when he 
the situation would 


“I favor removing any artificial bar- 
tiers which prevent trade with Rus- 


pia,” said Gilbert M. Hitchcock (D.). 


Senator from Nebraska. “I believe it 
would be a step in the direction of 
restoring, normal relations in interna- 
tional s. Probably Russia. has 
little to sell us; probably, also, “she 
has not much with which to pay for 
anything that she might buy of us. I 
think, therefore, any immediate effect 
ot résuming business would not, be 
large. Once begun, however, the cur- 
rent of business would. grow steadily. 

“One of the artificial’ barriers 
against selling goods to Ruskia is that 
we have declined to accept her gold 
at our mints. I doubt the wisdom 
of this action or the justification for 
it, unless all the nations of the world 
can unite in the policy. 

“The danger that once existed of 
political propaganda inspired and paid 
for by the Russian Government has 
practically disappeared. It is under- 
stood, however, that the establish- 
ment of trade relations with Russia 
does not involve diplomatic relations 
and does not involve the political 
recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” 


em me ee 


UNITY OF ENGLISH 
SPEAKING PEOPLES 


Odd Fellows Told That Freedom | 
Roots Itself Back in the Very 
Heart of Anglo-Saxon Race 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island— As- 
serting that “the men who are trying 
to drive a wedge between America and 
the British Empire“ are “traitors to 
American civilization” and that “the 
future not only of America, but of 
civilization, rests with the unity of, 
the English speaking peoples.“ Dr. 
Asbury E. Krom addressed Swarts 


Lodge of Odd Fellows at its fiftieth 
anniversary dinner. 

“Freedom is the greatest human 
desire we know,” said Dr. Krom, “It 
is not, however, distinctly an Ameri- 
can ideal. It roots itself back in the 


| BA neers ot ihe 9 race. 


ones declared. “The sons of Eng- 


land love liberty and the more you | 
give them, no matter hew far away 


they may be, the more they love thelr, 


mother country.’ 


“How well was this statement ex- 
emplified in the recent war when 
to which England 
the greatest liberty rallied 


those colonies 
granted 
most loyally when the mother coun- 
try was threatened by Germany. We 
in America are trying to realize a 
combination of two contrasting ex- 
pressions — liberty and unity — and 
that we call democracy. 


“I want to remind you that democ- | 
It | 


racy is yet only an experiment. 
can still be a failure. Where are we 


- Special to The Chitgtian’ 9 1 0 Monitor 
its Eastern News Office 


uation,” Rear Admiral W. 8. Benson, 


chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, told the New York Press 
Club, “is the general impression that 
the creation of a merchant marine 
by the board, and the building of the 
new ships, were merely temporary war 
measure.“ 

The occasion of this statement was 
the first public showing of the motion 
picture prepared under the auspices 
of the board, to show the part that 
th: merchant marine has played in 
United States history and to educate 
the peoplé of the United States, espe- 
cially in the inland cities, to the state 
of “ship mindedness” held in the 
past, before the United States mer- 
chant marine reached the low posi- 
tion of recent years. 

The picture had been previously 
shown only at the White House, be- 
fore President Harding, Vice-President 
Coolidge and the members of the Cab- 
inet, and had been highly indorsed by 
them, the Admiral said. 

The picture shows the types of ships 
of the American merchant marine, 
from colonial times, when the inter- 
ference with colonial trade with the 
West Indies by the Navigation Acts 
was one of the causes of the Revo- 
lution; through the privateering days 
of the two wars with Great Britain 
to the days of the clipper ships, when 
the United States merchant marine 
carried 90 per cent of its ocean ton- 


nage. All these ships were shown 
by the use of models, constructed by 
| experts, from the designs in the Navy 
Department at Washington. 

Coming’ to modern times the film re- 
views the great growth of coastwise 
trade, which at the start of the war 
| exceeded in tonnage the entire mer- 
| chant fleet of every maritime nation ex- 
cept Great Britain. Then the great 
|shipyards at Hog Island are shown, 
and the details of the new oil-burning 
ships, with charts showing the time 
and labor saved in loading and coal- 
ing. The methods of training the of- 
ficers and crews at the Great Lakes 


part played by. the “bridge of ships” 
in winning the world war, with illus- 
trations of camouflage ships and the 
loaded transports, with the food ships 
both during and since the war, are 
also pictured. 

Both on the film and in Admiral 
Benson's 2 great insistence was 


NEW V YORK, New York--“The most | 
„ | dangerous feature of the shipping a- 
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ships; they were not piling up charges 
at the docks, but were being heid in 
the harbors ready for use as soon as 
the demand arose. 

„But our merchant marine is here 
to stay,” Admiral Benson said, and 
we will not hau] the flag down, and 
the sooner the world realizes this the 
better for all. This film is for that 
purpose, and will accomplish great 
results.” 


BUILDING INQUIRY 
BEGUN IN CHICAGO 


—— 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHIGAGO, Illinois — Investigation 
of alleged conspiracy in the building 


‘trades to restrict construction was 


begun yesterday with the first meet- 


ing of a legislative committee of six 
senators and seven representatives 
who will conduct their inquiriés here. 
Organization of the committee was 
begun and the question of whether 
or not any of the meetings should 
be open to the public was discussed. 


sion, Colonel Anderson asse 


by due process of law and courts under 
form of 8 
9 —— in the reply of Test, Oel. 
Alexander E. Anderson, veteran of 
the one hundred and sixty-fifth in- 
tantry, to the action of the legion's 
county executive ‘committee in ex- 
pelling him for his utterances at the 
Rhine protest meeting here. 
Pointing out that he had withdrawn 
from the legion previous to the er, 

t 
the legion is prevented from king 
for the good of the soldier whole- 
heartedly by “its wealthy members 
and patrons,” and has become a hin- 
drance to obtaining aid for the men. 
He continues: 

“They have been ftdentified with 
many acts un-American, undemo- 
cratic and inimical to soldier inter- 
ests. First, they worked to smash or- 
ganized Labor and the right to strike. 
Next, they made the safety of the 
country depend on breaking Fritz 
Kreisler's fiddle. Then, as an organ- 
ization, they discountenanced the sol- 
diers bonus parade, and now they set 
themselves up as extraordinary cen- 
sors te suppress freedom of speech 
on the part of anyone foolish enough 
to belong to them. 

“It is remarkable how solemn a bluff 
the legion manages to make on such 
slender resources of soldier support. 
That is really the thing it does best. 
It assumes to speak as the mouchpiece 


Allegations of illegal labor prac- of ex-service men, whereas its organ- 


tices, restrictive agreements and cal- 
ling of unfair strikes or threats are 
to be investigated, as well as the 
present prices of building materials 
such as sash, door and interior 
finish, plumbing, electrical supplies, 
lumber, sand, cement, brick and 
gravel. 


TUG STRIKE CALLED OFF 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


‘from inanition. 


| ization is nothing but a shell which is 


fast crumbling, for the great mass of 
service men has refused to join it. 
“Your entire program of unbounded 
impudence, interference and super- 
patriotism insures a quick finish to the 
legion as now constituted, and pres- 
ages its inevitable and speedy decay, 
mis- 


“A service man outside the 


| named American Legion is in the com- 


pany of more real soldiers and better 


NEW YORK, New York—-On receipt | Americans than anyone that has had 
of the federal Department of Labor's | tle misfortune to belong to your or- 


Training Station are also depicted. The promise to arbitrate the wage contro- | sanization.” 
versy, Thomas B. Heals. manager of 


the Marine Engineers Beneficial As- 
sociation and chairman of the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast Engineers Executive 
Council yesterday ordered marine 


engineers on ocean-going tugs plying’ 


out of Atlantic and Gulf ports to re- 
turn to work. | 


EXCISE TAX ACTION POSTPONED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
AUGUSTA, Maine — In the Maine 

House of Representatives an order re- 


‘lating to the payment of excise tax 


by the railroads was espe nate pet 
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A Distinctive Car 


The Stearns has always occupied an exclusive field. 


“1. The region which is in the came to review 


sphere of influence of the inter-allied 
management of railways consists of 
the whole Chinese Eastern Railway 
and the southern part of the Ussuri. 
Railway. All other railways are be- 
yond the influence of the said man- 
agement. 

“2. The prolitbition by the Japa- 


— heye nothing to do, so 
they may have a finger in the pie 
ne their importance in the 

LD Under the pretence that 
r ‘science’ is infallible, their diag- 
a one 1 always right, and their conclu- 
nens correct, they advocate 
2 and a vaccination, for smallpox, 
_ typhoid fever, and other diseases, the 


to derive the inspiration for its suc- 
cess? The only way we can ever se- 
cure that inspiration is to go back to 
the origins of our national life. 
“We must remember that the foun- | 
dation of this nation and the spirit 
which animates its institutions are 
not Spanish, German, Italian or Irish. 


probably reach a different conclusion, 
but the statement made by Mr. Hughes 
yesterday in answer to the Russian 
appeal embodied the substance of 
what Mr. Hoover had said and there 
is no indication that any member of 
the Cabinet held a differing opinion. 
Certainly the President gave the pol- 


It is distinctly a car for those who cannot rest content with common 
standards. 


For 9 years Stearns has built the Knight engine into the Stearns 
chassis. 


Each year has witnessed a wider acknowledgment of its remarkable 


‘ 
iB ie ts ie 


wulsory examination'of school chil- 
and Ray sresting of such on their 


2 as far as possible upon 
— —.— f hes 8 
2 on o eir ideas in 
: 2 treatment of disease. This is en- 
. and is based upon 

1 health officials are 
of progress and have 


nese command of carrying out rolling 
stock and railway property is in entire 
accordance with the principles of the 
inter-allied management, and this 
measure the Japanese command was 
compelled to take with a view to se- 
curing the position of the Japanese 


“3. The detainment of silver coin 
and further valuables is made in ac- 
cordance with the agreement reached 
between the Russian and the Japanese 
authorities. 


icy his frank and full approval. 


Commission Not Mentioned 


The proposal of the All-Russian 
Executive Committee to send a dele- 
gation to America to talk over the 
subject was not referred to by Mr. 
Hughes in his message. It is not ex- 
pected that any such delegation will 
be sent, since the matter is so defi- 
nitely dealt with by the government 
that it leaves no opéning for further 
negotiations, and it is not believed 


The foundation of the nation, the 
spirit which fills its institutions is 
Anglo-Saxon. It is the Anglo-Saxon, 
and only the Anglo-Saxon, who has 
discovered the secret of developing a 
society that is free and yet surrenders 
itself to the necessary restraints 
which make for accord and effect 
unity.” 


HOME BUILDING AIDED 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


performance. 


motor. 


The rugged Stearns chassis and the Stearns-built-Knight motor are 
blended into a staunch harmonious unit. 


No chassis has ever been blessed with a more quiet and powerful 


No motor has ever had a finer setting than the Stearns chassis. 


Thru its own merits the Stearns has been forced into a larger and 


that the presence of such a commis- 
sion is desired, or in fact, that a mis- 
Sion of that kind could be admitted. 

At a conference held late yesterday 
Mr. Hoover made the following state- 
ment: 

“Secretary Hughes’ statement on she 
Russian trade situation this after- 


re are different schools of 
> and men have different ideas 
he nature and treatment of 


“4. The administration of the mili- 
tery field communication of the Japa- 
nese troops does not interfere with the 
dispositions regarding the movement 
of trains, as well as with general oper- 
ation, with the exception of those 
cases mentioned in paragraphs 2 and 3 


wider market. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


PIERRE, South Dakota—The Home 
Building Law of this State, which has 
just been enacted, in general terms 


From this time forward, it-will compel a much larger following 


- states. 
All these people have a right te 
ei N ; they have a right to among those who seek a reliable and distinctive motor car. 
treatment of their choice for 


It is 
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: of the present explanation.” 


{FEDERAL BUILDING 
REVIVAL IS URGED 


Special o The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Solution of the 
unehployment and building problems 
by the carrying out of the program for 
public improvements for which appro- 
priations have already been made, was 
prepared by Dr. A. H. R. Atwood, sec- 
retary of the general advisory board 


of the Illinois Free Employment Bu- 
| reau and in- charge of industrial rela- 


yesterday before the round-table meet- 
jing of the City Club. 

“In the United States today,’ said 
Dr. Atwood, “there are appropriation. 
“aggrecating $632,000,000 for the built 


noon shows the complete agreement 
in the views of the whole Administra- 
tion. 

“As a matter of trade the first thing 
to be determined about Russia is if 
and when they change their economic 
system. If they so change its basis 
as to accept the right of private prop- 
erty, freedom of labor, provide for 
the safety of human life, etc., there 
is hope of their recovery from the 
miseries of famine; there is hope cf a 
slow recovery in production and tbe 


‘upbuilding of trade. 


Importance of Recovery 

“Nothing is more important to the 
whole commercial world than the re- 
covery of productivity in Russia, 
However, without a fundamental 
change in their whole economic struc- 
ture there will be no cogsequential 
trade or production and no stoppage 
of continuous degeneration.” 


Mr. Hoover, in informal discussion, | 
„brought out conditions as he believes 


they exist in Russia. Not only is there 
no productivity but there is no in- 
centive to productivity, since what- 
ever the peasants produce is taken or 
controlled by the Soviets. They have 
only the gold, regarding which so 


much is said, to exchange for goods 


from other countries. That gold, if it 
is being sent out ot the country, win 
soon be .exhausted. There is only 


gives the home builder the right to 


borrow up to 80 per cent of the value 
of his proposed building. He must 
own the lot clear and secure the ap- 
proval of the municipal officers of his 
home town in order to secure the 
loan. , 

The business is to be handled 
through the rural credits depdrtment 
of the State, which has the final right 
of approval of the loan. The measure 
is the first effort along this line and 
is admittedly an experiment and sub- 
ject to modifications in the future to 
meet actual conditions as they arise 
in the work of home building by those 
who take advantage of the law. 


— os Seavert 


Touring Cars 
Limousines 
For Rent by Day or Hour 


Twenty finely equipped Packard 
touring cars and limousines for 
rent at attractive rates for touring, 


calling, weddings or shopping. 
TAXI SERVICE CO. 
BACK BAY 5500 


BOSTON 


Stearns 


important 


car. 


service—such 
as we offer you—like 
Stearns quality, is an 
considera- 
tion to remember when 
you purchase that new 


J. H. MacALMAN 


96-100 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 


Telephone Back Bay 5360 
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of the respective recent rep- 
itive congresses of the two 


of violence and its resolutions 
ridiculous if th 
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canals simplified and uni- 
conditions of intercom- 

unication in Europe have fallen into 
a deplorable state largely owing to 
the war, and it is necessary for the 
restoration of normal commercial re- 
lations and the intensification of trade 
that the nations should combine in a 


ot the Barcelona Conference. 
“There are representatives of more 
than 40 nations at the conference,” 
declared Mr. Hanotaux. “The League 
of Nations is endeavoring to pursue a 
realist program and to bring about 
an improvement in international con- 
ditions. Such is the whole point of 
its existence. The Barcelona confer- 
ence is above all technical and is of 
great importance to all those states 
which believe in peaceful development. 
A Single Organism 

“The world as it is organized today, 
as it has been organized during the 
past century, makes of the peoples, 
in the economic sense, a single organ- 
ism. The solidarity of all countries, 
especially in respect of raw materials, 
their dependence on each other, their 
interlocking, their common interests; 
cannot be disputed. Whether it is a 
question of coal, of wheat, or iron, of 
cotton, or of oil, they are obliged to 
act more or less in common, in close 
collaboration. It becomes more neces- 
2 than ever to 3 the means 

ee It is hly desirable 

they should aid each other for 

their 2 security and stability. 


Ps 1 * 
perative that they should have free 
access to the sea. There must be 
great common ways. Rivers must be 
internetionalized, railroads must join 
these inland countries to the sea. 

“In peace it is intolerable that there 
should be states which can shut off 
their neighbors from ports or from 
other countries. It is intelerable that 
they should make existence more dif- 
fault in following certain methods that 
were practiced before the war. For 
the preservation of peace there must 
be full liberty of communication. 


| Liberty Appealed To 


“What the conference wishes to do 
is to make a step toward the freedom 
of transit, to help in the regulation 
of international transport, whether by 
way of water or by way of rail. Thus 
it is an organization making for peace 
that we seek to create. The quarrels 
and the causes of friction which in the 
present state of international law 
might well lead to the most acute 
crisis and possibly to fresh wars must 
be averted. We make an appeal to 
the sentiment of liberty and justice. 
These sentiments we hope animate all 
nations whether they belong to the 
League or not.” 4 

Mr. Hanotaux did not pretend that 
great efforts would not be required be- 
fore this end which the conference 
proposes to itself is reached. Ances- 
tral selfishness, traditional suspicions, 
aggressive designs, exclusive thoughts, 
which have long governed the rela- 
tions of many countries will have to 
be set aside. There must be born a 
clear sense of duty as well as of right, 
a perception of obligations as well as 
of privileges conferred by natural con- 


limit the sovereignty of any individual 
country. Countries are tled to 
maintain their own right to 


“France,” said Mr. Hanotaux, “can 
only gain by facilitating transit. That 
is a policy which she has long prac- 
ticed. Her geographical position is 
such that she connects up many of 
the European countries and indeed is 

‘ placed between the conti- 

She has been described as the 
of the world and she can be- 


tle this question at once. 

Energetic, courageous, as have been 
the efforts of Martinez Anido, neces- 
sary as they apparently are, justified 
and well conducted as* most people 
agree they have been despite severe 
criticisms on the part of Socialists and 
labor entities, which are natural in 
the circumstances, and though Mar- 
tines Anido is optimistic and considers 
his business has already been at- 
tended with great success, there are 
some doubts upon the values of the 
situation. The terrorists are not yet 
fairly tackled, they are by no means 
cowed, they are capable of the most 
dreadful outrages and are committing 
them. And it becomes only too ap- 
parent that there is a close working 
connection between the terrorists of 
Barcelona, and those of Valencia, Se- 
ville, Saragossa, Bilbao and various 
other centers which are displaying in- 
creased activity. 


More Outrages 

Recently, as has been reported, 
there was an outrage upon the gen- 
eral manager of quite one of the larg- 
est industrial concerns in all Spain, 
the Altos Hornos of Bilbao, and the 
consequences were the worst. This 
was followed. by an intensification on 
both sides at Barcelona, and this in 
turn led to a debate in the Congreso 
at Madrid; the deputies in general, 
despite the strong attack on Martinez 
Ando which the Socialist, Mr. Bes- 
teiro, led off with, agreeing that the 
Governor was doing his best and that 
he was justified in what he was do- 
ing. And now, closely following on 
this, is what is evidently meant to be 
the answer of the terrorists to the 


5 2 weet 


afterward that expanding bullets had 
been used. Soon afterward came the 
sensational news that the alcalde of 
Reus, near Barcelona, had been 
assassinated. 

In view of this state of things it 
is necessary for the authorities to 
take stock of the situation and con- 
sider their next moves. The govern- 
ment, it is understood, is just about 
to submit to the Cortes a bill giving 
fuller powers for the suppression of 
revolutionary terrorism. Of what ef- 
fect this strengthening of the law 
willbe rémains to be seen. The most 
important work being conducted at 
the moment by Martinez Anido is the 
tracking down and suppression so far 
as possible of the terrorist organiza- 
tion, which it is now practically cer- 
tain has its roots outside the country, 
in France that is. 

Mr. Martinez Anido by some recent 
efforts and successes traced a clear 
connection betweeen the Communists 
of. Seville, who have been most active 
in recent times, and accomplices in 
Paris. He has explained to us that 
this discovery was owing partly to the 
sejzure of documents which were found 
on a man named Alberto Fernando 


| Perez Baro, delegate of the Spanish 


Communist Party in Barcelona at the 
time of his detention, which was ef- 
fected in a business office on Decem- 
ber 20. At the lodgings of this man 
were found a large number of. docu- 


ments, all well arranged, among which 
were letters from the chiefs of the 


orggnization in Paris, Berne and 
Berlin. “This was very valuable, a 
most important discovery,” said 
Martinez Anido. 


Need of “Tyranny” 

In many ways the Governor is put- 
ting on the screw. Now and then 
there is a shriek that he is being guilty 
of “tyranny.” His answer is that 
tyranny is necessary, and that if cer- 
tain circumstances nothing else will 
serve, and that in such a condition 
of things he is all for tyranny... The 
other night there was a meeting of 
tavern keepers, who were protesting 
against the conduct of the Governor. 
A deputy from Madrid, Diaz de la 
Cebosa, was one of the speakers, and 
a report of the proceedings was sent 
to the newspapers, but was held up 
by the censorship, which is, of course, 
in full action. On the following morn- 
ing when the Governor was inter- 
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proprietors. Almost as Martinez An- 
ido was saying what he would do, 


Governor s Action Approved 
The press in general approves of 


the action of the Governor, and so do 


the newspapers of Madrid, although 
some of the Liberal journals have 
been disposed to be a little critical. 
The “Accion,” the Maurist organ says: 


“Mr. Martinez Anido was not sent to 
Barcelona in the capacity of a moder- 
ator of customs, nor as an adaptor 
of the new laws, nor even as a pacifi- 
cator of minds. He went there for the 
express purpose of cutting out an evil 
which was threatening to extend itself 
throughout the social system of Spain: 
We do not know entirely what pro- 
ceedings he has employed in this 
dificult and dangerous business. 
However heroic they may have been, 
we are sure that they will not have 
had the remotest semblance in dam- 
age done to those of the organiza- 
tions of assassins which are coming 
to take control of Catalonia.” The 
“Sol,” while characterizing the recent 
debate in the Chamber_as vague and 
as being wanting in definiteness in 
everything save the charges of the 
accusers, observed that in the course 
of a recent statement Mr. Amado, un- 
til recently Governor of Barcelona, 
had made revelations that he ought 
not to have kept back so long, since 
they involved imputations against the 
employers’ syndicate which it was 
necessary to probe into and determine 
upon immediately. 

The newspaper remarked that the 
course of the debate in the Cortes 
and especially the silence of public 
opinion would show the workers of 
Barcelona, adopting the tactics they 
had done, what a mistake they had 
been making. Although they had 


pression that they were rejecting and 
condemning them. Their tactics of 
direct action and isolation had failed 
sadly. Some day, if not now, said the 
“Sol,” notice would be taken by them 
of the warnings made to them in the 
past and the reproaches of the pres- 
ent, because persons of liberal in- 
clination had to take care of those 
forces which might be an important 
factor in the political transforma- 
tion of Spain. 

The news from Vaiencia, Saragossa, 
Seville and other centers is far from 
good, and the authorities have lately 
found it necessary to be very much 
on the alert in Madrid, Cordova and 
other places that had been more or 
less immune. A feature of this sad 
business is the way in which the 
terrorists escape after committing 
outrages, this being due to the very 
thorough way, from their own point 
of view, in which their affairs are 
organized and arranged, the mis- 
creants being shielded in various ways 
by others about and their escape in- 
sured, while again it is remarkable 
what a number have escaped from 
prison, and yet again what a compara- 
tively small proportion are sentenced 
after being charged before the judi- 
cial authorities. 


Terrorist Organization 

It is all the result of the terrorist 
system and organization. Some sta- 
tistics have just been published show- 
ing that in Barcelona alone from the 
end of 1919 there have been 197 ter- 


\rorist attempts, with the worst conse- 


quences in the case of 101 persons, 
while 167 have been wounded as well. 
Yet only 48 syndicalists have been 
prosecuted, and of these 34 were ac- 
quitted. 

There is intelligence from Bordeaux 
of a Spaniard named Angel Delgado, 
whe had been concerned in distur- 
bances at Bilbao, having been arrested 
there. It is said that he was carrying 
on an intensive Communist propa- 
ganda at Bordeaux among the French 
workers there as well as the Spanish, 
and that it was his intention to go on 
from there to Paris. The police be- 
came interested, arrested the man. 


ahd on searching his lodgings found 
there a large quantity of Spanish rev- | 
olutionary papers and a voluminous | 


correspondence, which clearly indi- 
cated that he was acting as an 
agent or medium between Spanish 
revolutionaries and the French ex- 
tremist groups. 
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de portant events occurred in Hobart in| 


1020 to make it a notable year for the 
Cross. The visit of the Prince ce of 


Wales will figure prominently in the 


annals of the country. The reception 
given to Gen. Sir William Birdwood, 
at one commander of the Aus- 


| tralian troops, and knowm amongst 


them as the “Soul of Anzac,” was re- 
markable. The visit of the Governor- 
General was in itself a happy event, 
and in addition to these distinguished 
visitors, Sir William Allardyce, the 
new state Governor, presented his 


tive. Apart, however, from these in- 
teresting items, Hobart has made 
rapid strides, and the annual review 
of the retiring Mayor, at the valedic- 
tory meeting of the City Council, is of 
more than usual interest. 

It was stated that at the beginning 
of the current financial year it was 
found necessary to raise further rev- 
enue to meet the greatly increasing 
cost of labor and material. Although 
the Council had effected certain sav- 
‘ings, and had also been able to take 
advantage of a substantial contribu- 
tion from the tramway profits, and 
also 4 rise in the annual values of 
city properties, higher rates were 
found to be unavoidable, and an ad- 
ditional 7d. in the pound had been im- 
posed. The Council, in common with 
similar institutions, was likely to suf- 
fer from the existing financial strin- 
gency. Loan money, which up to re- 
cently was easily obtainable at 5% 
per cent or 5% per cent per annum, 
was not likely to be procured under 
a higher rate of interest. 


City Expands 

The isgue of the second peace loan 
at 6 per cent, and the increase from 
5 per cent to 6 per cent in the rate 
offered by the State Treasury on local 
inscribed stock, meant that former in- 


vestors in corporation debentures 
would be attracted elsewhere. A 


great deal of loan expenditure was was calculated “to spare Capital and 
necessary in order to meet the needs obtain the requisite millions of money 


of the city, occasioned by its natural 
expansion. 

Even Tasmania is suffering acutely 
from a dearth of houses, which had 


caused the council a gseat deal of | 


anxiety. Tenders were recently in- 


| y Bay, and 7 


out. Regulations had been made, and 
the control of the camp handed_over 
to the department, but up to the pres- 
ent no applications had been received. 
The original campers in the domain 
are still there, and living under good 
conditions controlled by regular in- 
spections. 

During the time of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales the traffic on the 
tramways was extraordinarily heavy. 
Owing to the non-arrival of electrical 
equipments and other materials the 
council had been seriously handi- 


capped at busy times by the want of 


cars, but efforts are being made to 
improve matters. The rolling stock 
generally was in good order and con- 
dition, also the permanent way. The 
duplieation of lines was in hand, but 


the work had been impeded by the, 


delay in obtaining rails, and special 
points and crossings. Several pro- 
posed new lines and extensions had 
been under consideration for some 
time past, and at the last meeting 
of the Council approval had been 
given to carry out some of this work. 
Other activities included improvement 
of roads and the widening of the prin- 
cipal ‘thoroughfares. 


Salaries Increased 


In regard to the staff, a recent 
wages board award was, in the opinion 
of a majority of aldermen, inequitable, 
becausé, quite apart from the amount 


of salary specified, it did not suf- 
ficiently allow for the varying degrees 


of skill required from and responsibil- 


ity devolving upon the various officers 
affected. An amended award was made 
recently, however, of the wages board, 
and the rates laic down therein were 
being paid to the officers affected. It 
may be interesting to state at this 
point that the increases in salaries 
and wages in all departments, con- 
sequent upon awards of the federal 
arbitration court, determinations of 
state wages boards, and increases vol- 
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its decision taken three months ago 


credentials as the King’s representa- 


the New World over the Old.” And it 


profits were over and that the peas- 


tated by concessions which were made 


| LEAGUE'S SUPPORT IN 
economic situation in Switzerland, as LANCASHIRE STRONG 


in many other countries, has caused 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


the Swiss Government to reconsider 

MANCHESTER, England—That the 
League of Nations idea finds a wel- 
come home in Lancashire is evidenced 
by the annual report of the Manches- 
ter center of the League of Nations 
Union, which was read at the annual 
meéting. In this center alone thet 
membership in one year has more than 
doubled itself and is now 1500, while 
in the county of Lancashire 27 new 
branches have been organized, with an 
enthusiasm which Sir Arthur Haworth, 
the chairman of the center, said was 
to be found throughdut the country. 
Something more than enthusiasm was 
wanted, said Sir Arthur. The opinions 
in the country in favor of the League 
of Nations being made effective in the 
councils of the world, must be made 
so strong and so vocal that the life 
of no government would be worth 10 
minutes’ purchase if it did not adopt, 


in favor of lowering prices by not 
taking any special measures for the 
protection of home industries and 
agriculture. In the interests of these 
factore, however, the federal council 
has since seen fit to propose to Parlia- 
ment the introduction of a higher cus- 
toms tariff and of certain restrictions 
on the importation of foreign goods. 
In the session just concluded the two 
chambers fully adopted these pro- 
posals as well as the laws submitted 
with regard to them. The government 
has been empowered to raise the cus- 
toms duties, as a temporary measure 
only, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the situation, and to restrict 
certain imports or make them de- 
pendent upon special permits. 

In the Lower Chamber these laws 
met with considerable opposition on 
the ground of probability of the fall enthusiastically and without hesita- 
of prices being arrested and the inad- tion, the ideals and practices of the 
visability of increasing the discretion- | League. 
ary powers of the government. Natu- After showing how, before the great 
rally the Socialists were the stanchest | War, the nations of the world were 
opponents, and after the adoption of living in an atmosphere of suspicion 
the laws one of their leaders, Mr. and how Sir Edward Grey had failed 
Graber, declared in the name of his to prevent war because there was no 
colleagues that the united hourgeois world organization and because the 
parties had in the most brutal man- nations were under no obligation to 
ner betrayed the interests of the heed the appeal he made to them, G. 
masses.” H. r M. P., who was the chief 

ee Speaker, went on to outline some of 
Socialists Protest the horrors of any future war that 

‘The Socialist argument as to the might break out, and he concluded his 
raising of duties was to the effect that speech with an eloquent appeal to the 
the new tariff did not counteract un- Glare te pong . and 

League. 
employment as much as it helped the There was so much war and trouble 
interest of the federal treasury and in the world, he said, because the 
League had not the backing of the 
: ple, and because the trade unions, 
cooperative societies, and other demo- 
| cratic organizations had been engaged 
more in criticizing it than in support- 
jing it. It only needed the support of 
| the people to make it what they willed 
it to be, and he appealed to these 
| organizations to stop their criticisms 
and to come into the main stream of = 
the life, not only of theirown nation, 


e 
eee 


by increasing the workers’ cost of 
living and raising the prices of the 
raw materials for the factories.” 
Nor did all bourgeois M. P.’s sup- 
port the government. All the French 
Swiss deputies voted against giving 
the federal council discretionary pow- 


of tru 2 of themselves and of all classes... Th 
e was th a 
with great regret that the measures | was the hope of the world. _ 


in question was “a step backward.” 
It went on to point out that the fact 
of “the prevalence of free trade be- 
tween the various regions of North 
America” was “among the principal 
causes of the economic superiority of 
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IMMIGRATION INTO PALESTINE 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England— The Zionist or- 
ganization states that about 10,000 
Jews entered Palestine ports during 
the year ended December 31, 1920, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by the Jaffa 
office of the immigration department of 
the Zionist Commission. Included in 
these figures are the 3000 Palestinian 
Measure Adopted Jews, who had been exiled by the Turk- 
A lively debate turned round the ish authorities and found refuge dur- 


endeavors in Parlidment to exempt | ing the war in Egypt, Syria, Cyprus 
certain goods from increased import ànd Corsica. They were permitted by 
duties. The motion not to raise the ‘the British authorities to return to 


duties on indispensable foodstuffs and | Palestine soon after the armistice. Of 
on industrial raw materials met with the 7000 new immigrants 3000 from the 
strong opposition on the part of the | Ukraine, Crimea, Caucasus, Armenia 
representatives of agriculture who and Persia came through Constanti- 
disliked any attempt at one-sided pro- nople, while 3500 came via Vienna and 


tection of industrial interests, seeing Trieste from Lithuania, Poland, Ga- 
that. the days of large agricultural lieia and Germany. The remaining 500 
came from other Buropean and Amer- 


ican countries. 


SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATIONS MERGE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CHARLOTTE, North Carolina—Rep- 
resentatives, in session here, of the 
Southern Spinners Association and 
the Southern Soft Yarn Spinners As- 
sociation voted to merge the two or- 
ganizations into the Southern Consol- 
idated Yarn Spinners Association. 
Robert Chapman of Cheraw, South 
Carolina, was chosen president of the 
consolidated association. 


added that Switzerland had better ad- 
vance the prosperity of Europe by 
discarding all economic barriers.” 


antry is also in distress. No agree- 
ment as to which goods should be 
exempted having been arrived at, 
Parliament left this matter in the 
hands of the federal council, trusting 
in its knowledge of the article of the 
Constitution prescribing that import 
duties on food are to be avoided as 
far as possible. 

The ultimate adoption of the meas- 
ures by the chambers had been facili- 


to the Opposition during the prelimi- 
nary pourparlers on the subject. The 


Combination! 
The Small Instep Shoe 


If your shoes wrinkle 
or pucker over the instep 
and under the arch you 
should wear Combina- 
tion — the Coward Instep 
Fit Shoe — Which is made 
two sizes smaller over the 
instep than the regular 
size. 

Combination will give 
you a perfect fitting instep 
without the toes or foot being 
cramped in a last that is too 
small. This shoe is dressy in 
appearance and reasonable in 
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424% “As a matter ot fact, Sir John Fow- 
Nationalist ....... 75  2,957,309| jer’s proposition received in 1870 the 
. 2,957,309 sanction of the British Parliament, 


2 but it was impossible then to obtain 


— e Oe ee tl : a ee 


House of Commons, | 15 
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German: — r 


Votes were also given to candidates the House of Lerds on 
representing the — People's thrown out in 
5 the Schleswig | the casting — of the chairman only. : Pe : 
1 eee ee im Spring and Summer Clothes 
new Parliament. For purposes of com- tem of intercommunication between a 3 
parison it should be recalled that the France and England has not received. : 1 ee 5 : 5 
chief parties were represented in the more practical attention, because there present many novel and intriguing ideas most ingeniously 
last Prussian Paritament. by the fol- is now nothing new or untried about d 1 Wh 4 ed f th 4 
lowing nace ss ʒrrꝛrꝛ gapaiaanes' ait eveloped. ether design or the mondaine or the 
goods by full-sized rolling stock with- 
3 gr any break or Duk. For example, e aN the new frocks, suits, blouses and wraps are 
there is the train ferry across e 
Baikal, a distance of 60 miles, the equally charming. And there are some quite exquisite things 
2 fe from Sassnitz to Trelle- 
T too, in hats and parasols, in neck accessories, and in sports 
“Thus the movement toward the — the ferrtes across the Great | h 
clothes 
Right is shown by the substantial in- Lakes in 3 2 > “ ° 
crease in the number of successful | Ludington, a distance o miles, an 
from Chicago, to form a connection 
candidates of the Nationalist Party „nn the Chicago & Northwestern 
and the German Peoples Party. The Railway, a distance of 240 miles, the 
Social Majority Party and the Center Ann Arbor ferry system on the same 
Part; me 1 sage but as the lake with a total eee of 308, be- 
It 0 — eto. the double| wall those fe Are. 


pment, tech “fs | ——— e e 
& een he date of the pone be until the are often much more rough than those 
hy ae (0 sran- present moment—the Democratic experienced in the heaviest weather in 
nib ah Party—suffered heavily, many of its the Channel. Even in bad weather, so 
| does Ware | followers, as was the case at the large and stable would be the steamers 
Reichstag elections last summer, de- as designed for the proposed Channel 
2 it 0 the Socialist Party on ferry ee" 2 — be 1 6 
one and the reactionary mately eliminat whereas in ordi- a ° ° as 2 
i Tore on- Peoples Party on the other. nary weather, the comfort and luxury | every woman Will begin to give constructive thought ‘to ‘the 
one different Compared with the last Prussian| afforded by large, well-appointeg ves- 8 5 ‘ ‘ 
An America it seemed to be! elections, the Independent Socialist | sels provided with café and lounge for annual refitting of her home, whether it be in town or in the. 
mainly with distance: Party more than held their own but those who prefer these attractions to 

think of Britons as the comparison is a false one and in remaining in the Pullman cars, will country. 
pia 2 wer ‘the latter do not order to obtain a correct idea of the far surpass and charm thät can be 
But there is no ques-| current of political opinion a compari- found in passing an hour in a tunnel 
:; 1 ot — must be made with the voting at down below the bottom of the Channel. : N 

two peopl times of calamity | the election just mentioned. 3 : . " 
b matiors of real importance. ws 2 — pha a 55 dere sod b Conard Miracles can be wrought (at moderate expense) with the 

rally st rty extremely well but As expedition of transport, i ° ° * > . 
ae they are in a meee; — b sulin apn ae ma ig a introduction of new, dainty curtains; colorful cretonnes; 
traveling, say, from London to Paris tt S 2 t bl d bed ° 2 e 
tion of the Communist Party meant | pretty Summer rugs; table na An Covermgs; cris 
ot external signs of pros- a wholesale desertion of its support- la # tunnel from Dover to Sansgatte ° 5 pery : 5 8 a 5 ply 
said that every- ers to the new party which, as shown, with traveling between the same cool slip-covers; boudoir and hursery equipments of wicker- 
that America returned 31 8 to the Ma- cities via a ferry between Newhaven ] d ne 

last Prussian Parliament was sup- 2 * ” = — 
by 299 deputies against a nearly as quickly if not more so than 
as by the tunnel route. On the other 


ted opposition of 95, with & ma- ! é 
hand, the fe route would have the 
therefore of 204; as a result or undenbted advantage of being much : All of these suggestions—and many more—have been pro- 


tions the Coalition parties in 
less expensive (and also it may be 
3 3 8 said of comfort) from a passenger’s vided for in the following Departments: 7 


* point of view. 
Right and Left combined, or a “It would be perhaps asked, if the 


rity of 29 votes. The only alter- 
native to the Coaliti Gov t railway companies concerned could . 
x, ane telepho Honed would be ten tension bc carry passengers to Paris by the Ver- Curtains and Curtainings; Upholsteries; Rugs; Linens; Nursery 
| — hed include the dermaa Peoples Party. E ae car ie eae | d Bed F hin Bathr F. 

| agi — Refused not already been done? The answer is am urnis 8 oom urniture ; Art Needlecraft ; 
Joa ora Lamps; Art Objects; and Interior Decoration. 
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Social Democrats ha —＋ so long as the Channel passage 
— s made by steamers, as at present, 


5 ae the Reichstag and in the state — great majority of travelers choose 
0 parliaments steadfastly refused col- the shorter sea voyage and the rail- 
| laboration with the reactionary and way companies concerned in the New- 


. monarchist Peoples Party and there haven-Dieppe route do not presum- 
| to be no real reason why they |®>!y consider it worth while to 


now depart from that attitude, Attempt to compete or. equal terms, and 
the Socialists, in aim rather at ¢conomy than speed. 


ee ti cat tac cn | roveek of tts r | The Department f Or 


Parliament, are 
troduction of large steam ferry boats, 


1 i f a N Pa 
Brighton and South Coast. | ) 5 

1 Catalogue Merehamclise 

6 i OF same 8 on the South Eastern, : : | 

the 1 ‘offering Cheatin de. Per du ata and the | 
t to t ne- u — 
Sa bia 8 om the Sixth Floor 
: of which the 

n corresponds with that of prise is not unattractive, for the 


of installing a train ferry between 


F afford many definite advantages to the shopper 
— until new | the lowent oetimate of the cost of || whose time is limited, beside offering excellent 

| values in Wearing Apparel for Women, Misses 
and Children 
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YORK; New York—The may-| * 


ghich the ers of a number of cities of the State 


€-|outside of New York, in recept com- 


nauo | munications to the State Prison Com- 


with large families or 
sickness. We still have considerable 
|} drunkenness on the streets to contend 


„ing the jai 


a : had a beneficial effect in their com- 
t munities. 
- hibition has 

the working classes, because at the 


_One mayor writes: “Pro- 
a beneficial effect on 


practically no 
from widows 
© where there is 


present time we have 
calls for charity, 9 


with, but there is no doubt that pro- 
hibition is having the effect of empty- 
and our police station 


Said now has very few inmates,” 


Another says: Since prohibition 
went into éffect, there has den an in- 
crease in the individual depceits in our 
banks, thrift. We have less 


j intoxicated people walking our streets, 
| making it much pleasanter for pedes- 


trians. We have fewer people on our 
books that ask for help from the city. 
The man that used to stop on his way 


jhome from. work to get a drink does 


not. make that stop. The money 
spent for their drinks at that time 
now goes home to help feed and 
clothe their families. 
taken today for a wet or dry city here, 
it would go three to one in favor of the 
drys.” 

Still another reports that arreste 
have declined over 62 per cent, and 
states that “this indicates that a great 
improvement under prohibition has 
taken place locally, even with the 
present illicit liquors in our midst. My 
experience is that the necessities and 
some of the comforts of life are be- 
ing supplied in multiplied thousands 
of homes heretofore needy... . The re- 
sults of prohibition as appited to this 


city are . 
t 


Jail Is to Be Razed 
TRENTON, New Jersey—Prohibition 


bel in 2 good results at Spring 


e prs 1 eee 
the 2 League, 


e e 
would veto this bill. as a * 


— promise to 
at fu 4 in Poe Sin 


73 t A he ‘would use all the powers 
r the 
pe 15 60 on he must evi- 
3 oe Jentl; y consider this bill to be. 

co. ar Trial in Other Cases 


4% message has a very discour- 
1 what’s-the-use’ tone, 5 


ees 


jury some Sere the Gov- 

in this State a 

and officiai 

prospect ot ‘which gives 

he Governor would give the im- 

press “thet such a procedure would 
de a novelty in New Jersey jurispru 

; he overlooks the Disorderly 

s Act of 1898, which provides 


| ther use 1 it. It hie aa some time 
since the jail has been occupied by an 
intoxicated person and the authori- 
ties have decided that there will be 
no further use for it now that the 
whisky traffic has been taken well in 
hand. The building was erected a 
quarter of a century ago and housed 
many prisoners during that time. If 
any arrests are made for drunkenness 
at Spring Lake in the future the 
prisoners will have to be placed in 
some building and watched over night, 
or removed to the county jail. 


BOTANICAL PLEA 
FOR THE SOUTH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

ATLANTA, Georgia—Benjamin W. 
Hunt, prominent banker of Eatonton, 
Georgia, has taken the lead in a move- 
ment here to establish botanical! 
gardens in the south. According to 
Mr. Hunt, the cotton-producing states 
have no public botanical gardens 
wherein economic and ornamental 
trees and plants ‘could be observed 
by those who 


weir own grounds and orchards if 


r authorized to 
—— sts gareun out 
In short, for no crime 
r eee 
jew Jersey may be tempo- 
into slavery 1 


they were informed of the varieties 
best suited to the conditions and lo- 
cations. 

“Two names only stand in bold re- 
lief,“ said he, “as founders of botani- | 
eal gardens, those of Mr. Arnold of 
Arnold Arboretum, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. Shaw of Shaw Gardens, 
now Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. 
Louis, Missouri. These botanical 
gardens are located in so cold a cli- 
mate that many of the world’s most 
desirable plants cannot endure the 
temperature. The cotton states need 
naw, beyond all other sections. 
a foundation plant to assist in teach- 
ing the lessons we must learn in or- 
der to follow agriculture and horticul- 
ture successfully.” 


ENFORCEMENT LAW PLANNED 
ot to The Christian Science Monitor 


„ Maine—A bill filed in 
Legislature yesterday pro- 


measure propos es that “the regulations 
governing the keeping and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in this State shall 

the same as the regulations which 
now in force or shall hereafter 


If a vote were 


would plan and plant), 


(5 


drink in what we are eee is “the 
sour odor of lilies,’ and it was all 
new enough and big enough to suffice 
us. But as “the Lord demands some- 
thing more of us than that we merely 
be good” (after H. G. Wells) so we 
require of.a gardener that he vary the 
pretty pink and green or red cad 
yellow of his gardens with thought 
and mood and imagination. Going 
about this year among the beautiful, 
the even gorgeous, displays, the public 


is looking for some indication of idea 


among the professionals; the hand- 
somest stalk of mignonette, the biggest 
orchid, the florid landscape design are 
no more enough. We are becoming 
educated. 

Of all the interesting new e of 
this year’s show the public will be 
most attracted to this improvement 
shown in the bulb garden of the John 
Scheepers exhibit. Here is real dis- 
tinction in gardens. In the first place, 
the color is in a low key which makes 
the background of cedars a part of the 
general scheme and gives the little 
formal plot an atmosphere of twilight. 
Hitherto and elsewhere cedars have 
been regarded as a back drop mainly 
to offset rambler roses. The lack of 
crowding, the proportion of grass to 
flowers, the decorative use of the 
flowering prune and the shrubbery, 
the evident knowledge of values in 
color make this easily the best exhibit 
of years. The least imaginative gar- 
dener acknowledges it. They are all 
there in front of it, they read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest. It wins 
the first prize over all the prettiness 
that has reigned for years. 

The varying treatment of all the 
plots of the same dimension is always 
of value and interest to amateur gar- 
deners both in town and country for 
the reason that these plots correspond 
pretty nearly to the average space of 
lawn or yard in the houseowner’s do- 
main. They are not necessarily broad 
acres in miniature, but, as in the case 


of the bal. 88 ane what we call 
paths ti among 


a dozen such pin shown 
this year no two resemble each other 
in the slightest degree in the lay of 


— 
we 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Refreshment 


the land, and yet they all started the 
same oblong. What an incentive to 
‘the owner of a New York backyard! 


The Old-Fashioned Flowers 


In someeof the smaller gardens 
making a specialty of so-called old- 


fashioned flowers the exhibitors have > 


not always taken to heart the lessons 
of other years, perhaps because it is 
easier to see that a thing is beauti- 


ful than to think out the why and the 


wherefore. Hence the Lewisohn ex- 


hibit—at the top of the steps as you 


go in—again gets first in this class. 
Certain combinations of colors are 
safe, sure, but tame. Beauty in gar- 
dens, as elsewhere, needs a refresh- 
ing tang to keep it from palling on 
us. That is why a certain perrenial 
border in a very simple garden will 
stick in the memory for years while 
great, pretentious gardens are forgot- 
ten. In the Lewisohn exhibit orange 
and pink, violet and vermillion, are 


allowed to come together against a 


background of pale primulas and that 
delicate white thing whose ndme we 
never can remember, which, neverthe- 
less, and in spite of our igorance, 
makes an enveloping atmosphere that 
does for these smafl scraps of clash- 
ing color what the big outdoor light 
does to all nature. 

Some small but thoroughly exciting 


* 
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a 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


We take home a single hyacinth 


much Nardier than box—box it ap- 
and needs no coddling at all. 

The new rose with scarce a petal | 
different from the last winner again 
bears the name of some presumably | 
queenly woman. The public is always 
greatly intrigued by these rose names. 
Who can it be that she deserves to | 
have a rose named for her—and some 
are named for men! This year it is 
the Miss Florence Spendiff. For our 
part our liveliest curiosity has been 
aroused by that one, pale pink and 
delicate, called the First Mrs. Thomp- 
son. 
son, or the second Mrs., or the first 
Mrs. Thompson's mother, we regard it 
with awe-stricken delight that is fed 
by the fact that a certain Mrs. Thomp- 
son we know, a first, grows it conspic- 
uously all ower her place. There is 
also this year the Madame Butterfly, 
so called to honor Geraldine Farrar. 


just the 


same, i the l 


The Perennial Garden 


And not least interesting at the 
Flower Show is the perennial gar- 
dener. He is Scottish. He is all over 
everywhere. This is the greatest week 


— 


in the year for him. Sometimes he is 


only the gardener’s boy and is very 
smart, and sometimes he is so bent 
and unspruced as to be indistinguish- 
able from the loam as he tenderly 
places the bulbs in their new beds. 
He is the one to ask if you really 
want to know. We, the public, grovel 


in a vast ignorance compared with 


him. We remember once, after asking 
half a dozen of our kind the name of 
a new flower and being answered with 
a pathetic dumbness, turning to a 
group of these connoisseurs and ask- 
ing them the name “of that plant 
there? “Hobig,” one answered 
promptly. The hobig?“ said I. “Ha, 
and how do you spell that?“ always 
prepared for something quite mean- 
ingless in modern flower names. Na, 

/na—hobig, hobig, hobig,” he cried, in- 


dicating by gesture that ne was de- 


manding how big might be the plant 
that I was inquiring about. No doubt 
à Scotsman’s word is responsible for 
many a queer-named flower. 

New Yorkers who take a whole sum- 
mer full of flowers in one dose at the 
Flower Show and try to make that do 
zuntil the next show, can stretch this 
| Pleasure over many holidays in the 
old- fashioned garden in Prospect 
Park, beautifully planned, and in the 
rose garden there and also in Bronx 
Park, where the flower gardens are 

even handsomer, and where there are 
many lessons for the amateur 
gardener. 


— 


SHEEP JUDGING CONTESTS 
| Sp@'icl to The Christian Science Monitor 
| AMHERST, Massachusetts — Sheep 
shearing and judging contests are to 
be held at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College on April 6. The an- 


England sheep raising and for the 
exchange of ideas and methods of 
n ace, Sees: Wee 
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here than any other hedge plant, 16 1 


knows him through 


pears is actually frail in comparfson— | 


Whether named by Mr. rhomp- 


Mrs. Warren G. Harding must do with 


his eee, 


sameness, after you have 7 in 
analyzing it, is the impress of the 
man’s personality. 

If he is brilliant, he has not yet 
had the oppertunity to reveal that 
phase of his work. “The Idle Inn” 
and “Green Fields” afford opportunity 
for contrasting portrayal—the im- 
petuous Itsik Of the first, and the meek 
itinerant student of the second. “Sam- 
son and Delilah” exists on the English 
stage only because Ben-Ami makes a 


the triumph of complete illtsion. It 
is not, then, the flash of wit and the 
rapier-thrust of speech that we must 
look for in this powerful Russian- 
| Jewish actor; until such a play as 
| Pinski’s “Nina Marden’s Loves” wins 
| popularity on the Yiddish stage, which, 
in the opinion of some observers, is 
2 way of saying never, the 
Shavian touch will be quite foreign 
to Yiddish “boards.” In Ben-Ami all 
js personality, brooding humor, tumul- 
| tuous suggestion, even volcanic depths. 
| The English public, which thus far 
“Samson and 
Delilah,“ knows him through the dis- 
advantage of a play whose first act 
is (in the present version, at least) 
‘stupidly sophomoric, and whose final 


shadows upon the actors. It knows 
him only in a part that calls for 
| violence of gesture and mimicry, 
whereas there is another Ben-Ami | 

with a voice of vibrant softness and 
| gestures that speak with gentleness 
and a minimum of effort. If, as is 
| likely, he is later to be seen in char- |; 
acteristic plays by his friend, the 


he will reveal histrionic traits of more 
human connotation, with the added 
advantage that the personages por- 
trayed will be children of the soil, 
semi-primitive in thought and act, 
thus providing Ben-Ami with the 
proper vehicle for his peculiar | 
powers. 

One limitation he has carried with 
him from the Jewish stage, and this 
should disappear in time. Manner- 
isms or habits of long. standing they 
may be, but they interfere. with his 
acting, if only to a slight extent. This 


refers to certain familiar gestures, 


such as fumbling with his tie or rais- 
ing his forefinger. To be sure, this 
will not strike the English spectator 
seeing him for the first time, but it is 
just a wee bit unpleasant to find a 
Norwegian playwright’ in “Samson 
and Delilah” exhibiting the same 
mannerisms as the bashful student of 
“Green Fields.“ They are present, 
as well, in his personal conversation, 
where, indeed, they please. 


This aside, and it is a point of rela- 
tive unimportance, Ben-Ami manages 
to produce the illusion of living his 
part. Speak to him in intimate con- 
versation and you discover a seeming 
hardneas in his features; vou ask 
yourself whether this is a face that 
is mobile enough for many parts. 


then you recall moments on the vid- tion 


dish stage when those features. have 
softened into unwonted tenderness 
before the innocent wiles of a village 
hoyden. The power in this actor is 
not merely strength of voice, exuber- 
ance of manner; it is the strength of 
a dynamic personality capable of in- 


tense reserve. 
His own preference is for plavs of 
solid construction, with an idealistic 


play of it in the second act, achieving- 


stealing a chat 
with bim as he works the change 


next pein possibilities. It is a 
strange play, providing opportunities 
for scenic experiment as well as for 
stout-fibered acting; it is not a play 
for the multitudes, what though it has 


a remarkable wedding scene that 


might attract the less exacting spec- 
tator even as does the rehearsal scene 
in Ben-Ami's p t drama. It is, 
however, a compelling, exotic piece, 
original in conception, novel in milieu 
and personage, different from almost 
anything else ever given on the Amer- 
ican stage. As a work of art, and 
as a piece that displays another facet 
of Ben-Ami’s art, it asks for produc- 


tion in English. However, as may be 


expected, he is not yet certain of the 
| coming season’s plans. 


Art is long, 
‘time is fleeting. and plays—even good 
ones—are so many. and so hard to 
choose from. It is altogether too early 
to attempt an evaluation of the man’s 


act is so bad that it casts its dark | 


powers. He did not reveal his full 
possibilities even on the Yiddish stage. 
whence he was so quickly snatched 
| by. the discerning manager, Arthur 
Hopkins. The triumph he has won is 
genuine enough, and the best of it is 
that he 18 only at the beginning. 


‘ASSEMBLYMAN HELD 
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1 Piney to The Christian c Monitor 


NEWPORT, Maine Putting the 
Maine wool growing industry on a ne 
and permanent basis is the aim of 
association which has been formed 

among the sheep growers of the State 


and which has the support and direc- 


tion of the Maine Department of Agri- 
culture. The main idea is to com- 
| pletely eliminate middlemen and spec- 
ulators. 

“It is a direct trom the producer 
to the consumer plan,” says . H. 
Crawford, sheep specialist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. “It elimi- 
nates the local buyers and brokers. 
The wool is made into fabric designed 
both for heavy out-of-door service 
for farmers and for suitings for busi- 
ness men. All fabrics are composed 
of strictly virgin wool, grown and 
manufactured in Maine. 

“The trouble in the past has been 
the broken market and the producer 
has been forced to find a market. As 
a strictly farm project the first thing 


we did was to find out the needs of 
the consumer. On careful investiga- 
tion we found that one of the great- 
est needs was ready-to-wear pants 
designed for out-of-door work by farm- 


ers and lumbermen. 


“A quantity of the association wool 


| was shipped to Phillips, Maine, and 


TO BE NON-RESIDENT | made into a heavyweight fabric es- 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


ALBANY, New York—The Assem- 
‘bly Judiciary Committee's. recommen- 
dation that Henry Jager, Socialist 
| Assemblyman, be expelled on the 


| ground of alleged non-residence in 
the State at the time of his election, 


i 


desire of certain elements in the As- 


pecially designed to supply the needs 
of this class of people. This was 
only a few months ago and the product 
was soon disposed of, the pants be- 
ing much in demand; in fact, the or- 
ders have far exceeded expectations. 
“Some of the features of the pants 
are pockets made of heavy duck, seat 
reenforced and belt loops. These 


pants, being made from strictly virgin 


has centered attention again on the Wool, are being much appreciated by 


farmers and lumbermen and they are 


Yiddish playwright Peretz Hirschbein, sembly to oust also Charles Solomon not only durable for service but, due 


and Samuel Orr, reelected following to the fact that the wool is of long 


their first ouster last year. 
| Jt is said that resolutions to oust | 


staple, the snow water does not soak 
in. The demand for these pants up 


them were defeated in the committee, to the present time has exceeded the 
but the resolution to expel Mr. Jager | Supply, which indicates they are filling 


carried, 9 to 4, and will be presented 
on Monday night. The other resolu- 
tions were understood to have failed 
because of the conviction that a re- 
trial of the Socialists would be neces- 
sary before action could be taken 
properly. 

The charges that Mr. Jager had 
deen convicted of the crime of 
derly conduct,” 
speeches were dropped after investi- 
gation by the committee, but the ma- 
jority found that his maintenance of 
‘a home for his wife in New Jersey and 
his occupancy of a room most of the 
week in Brooklyn did not make Brook- 
lyn his legal residence, although the 
minority report made out a strong 
case in his favor. 

ROADS APPROVE INQUIRY PLAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


disor-; this t 
and of seditious |a 


| wool 


NEW YORK, New York — The Cum- | 
mins resolution in the United States | 
Senate for an investigation of the 
entire railroad situation is approved 
by the roads, and the law committec | 


And dt the Railway Executives Associa- | 


is preparing the carriers’ case 
for presentation to the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the association | 
has refused the request of the “Big | 
Four” brotherhoods for joint — 
boards for adjustment of labor dis- 
putes, holding that the question ot 
setting up such boards is one for in- 
dividual roads to decide for tnem - 
selves. . 


has many of them 


| confidence in the ability 


it is— 


mail service— 


ſ— Boo Friends 


HAT Different Book Store of Bullock's 


—Not mere acquaintances, but friends who place 


| Store of Bullock’s to supply. by mail if need be, 
the latest in Fiction—Poetry—Drama—T ravel 
—or to sift the book world for anything that 
exists—if the wish be expressed— 


It is this ability to serve that makes Bullock's 
| Book Store the totally . book store that 


nual gathering of sheep men is held 
for the discussion of problems of New | 


| —Let it keep you ir constant touch with literary 
happenings. either by personal visit or through ita 


Bulllocdks 


Los Angeles 


of: that Different Book 


a long-felt need. 

“The association is having all its 
high-grade wool manufactured into 
suitings for men and women, well 
adapted to business or dress pur- 
poses, in Oxford grays, light grays 
and browns principally. 

“The outlook for the demand, 


2 samp * te. : 
pend apt has also received a large 
number of orders for suit patterns, 
several of which have come from 
Washington, District of Columbia, and 
from each of the New England states. 
which shows the popularity of this 
strictly Maine proposition in the in- 
terests of its sheep industry. All- 
yarn is also to be manufac- 
tured.” 
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Harry tink mpany 
633-637 S. BROADWAY: LOS ANGELES 


Apparel Vr women and 
misses exclusively 
one of 
' California's 
Smartest 
shops 
1 


Monthly Siyle 
Bulletin 


Sent on 


616 WEST 7TH Sr.. LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


Laird-Schober Shoes for Womea 
Johnson & Murpny Shoes ter Mes 


Hickey-F reeman 
Michaels- Stern 
Society Brand Clothing 


BROADWAY 


Knox Hats 
Perrins Cloves 
Manhattan Shirts 


e, 


Les Angeles 


Mari Cross Agency 
Likly Luggage 
Hartmann Trunks 


at SIXTH 


. 


Citizens’ National Bank 


Corser Fifth and Spring Streets, Les Angeles 
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Factor N Cargoes to 
che Australian Commonwealth 


8 Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria — Tightness 
of money in the Commonwealth and 
the restriction of credit, following the 
abnormal influx of British and Amier- 
jean goods, is affecting the import 
trade. A cable message from London 
at the beginning of February showed 
that some steamers for Australia 
were carrying very small cargoes, 
even as low as one-third of their 


Ot course available customs figures 
have not disclosed the change in the 
position, and it will probably be some 
months before the true position is 
shown in the offftial returns. For. in- 
stance, the figures setting out the 
imports to Australia in November, 
1920, show a value of £15,464,341, 
which is £432,255,more than for the 
previous month and £9,250,320 more 
than in November, 191 
Commonwealth War loan 3 


some cases. It is possible that Amer- | 
icans have been buying Commonwealth 
bonds on a small scale with a view to 
improving trade. It is understood that o 
a New York firm of exporters and im- 
porters recently secured an option on 
£200,000 of Australian Commonwealth 
4% per cent bonds, due 1925 and 1927. 


CANADA'S CANNING 
INDUSTRY REPORT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
From its Canadian News Office 
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tistics... Of these, 77 were for. the 
evaporating of fruits, etc., 120 were 

eries, while 40 preserved these 

ucts. Of the total number, 174 
were in Ontario, 26 in British Colum- 
bia, 19 in Quebec, 10 in Nova Scotia, 
six in New Brunswick and one éach 
in Alberta and Manitoba. 

The ital investment was $15,956,- 
ded as follows: Canneries, 
$10, 133,682; evaporating. plants, $1,- 
225,485 preserving plants, $4,597,528. 
The capital investment by the prov- 
inces was: Ontario, 312,669,592; 
British Columbia, $1,847, 691; Quebec, 


| $1,176,765; Nova Scotia, $213, 914; New 
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Brunswick. $33,566. The number of 
employees in 1919 was 5984, the wages 
and salaries paid being $3,184,600. 
The value at the works of the ma- 
terials used was $16,943,000, while the 
selling value there was $26,731,550. 


SHIPS USED MOTORS . 
TO SAVE ON. COAL 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, Exf€land—The motor ship 
is in great demand as a means of cut- 
ting down operating expenses in these 
days of high wages and dear coal. 
During the past two monthe 13 large 
ocean-going motor ships with a total 
capacity of 140,000 tons 
were launched. Many of these ves- 
sels were of the largest and fastest 
class of cargo ship, two of them 
being 13-knot vessels carrying 14,000 
tons, while two more are 13,500-ton 
craft with a speed of 12 knots. A large 
proportion of the new motor ships are 
of British construction, five out of the 
13 mentioned having been built in 

shipyards in the United Kingdom. 


MINING IN GREAT SALT LAK 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—An agree 
ment reached between the State Land 
Board, John E. Dooly and John Davis 
is @& to result in prospecting 


Great Salt Pe near the shore of 


“CLYDE 3 
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at Nome as he passed through 


Juneau. 


The production of gold was about 
$1,300,000 for the summer’s work on 
Seward péninsula, and a small amount 
may be sent out by mail during the 
winter. There was plenty of water for 


have renin very high, especially for 
fuel, With coal at $40 a ton up there, 
mining last winter was practically 
prohibited. But the coming season, 
with prices reduced and better roads, 
which are promised, greater activity 
in mining And other industries will 
result. 

Most of the mining is by dredges, 
handling large quantities of low-grade 
gravel, but there are a few hydraul- 
icking plants dperating on a large 
scale. At first there were 38 dredges 
brought in, but last summer not more 
than 20 were operating. Search is 
still being made by the hopeful for the 
continuation of the third beach line 
and for still other beach lines. They 
believe that this rich third beach line, 
which yielded about $20,000 in gold 
in a distance of three miles on this 
old beach line, between Snake and 
Nome rivers, did not drop off abruptly 
at these limits, when apparently the 
same formation extends for miles be- 
yond. Prospecting is being done 
around Salomon. 


Reindeer Development 


Quite an industry has been devel- 
in the use of reindeer for food. 

rt ‘company of white men started 
four or five years ago with a herd of 
8000 and has increased to 35,000 
reindeer and has five cold storage 
plants along the coast of Seward 
Peninsula, at Golovin, Teller, Kotze- 


equipped to handle 20,000 deer a year. 


Last year it shipped to the States 


6000 reindeer by cold storage. More 
could have been so shipped and sold 


Bo Ber —— were in 


wae for Le lack of ships with proper 


year. | 
Another company of whites has 
been organized with a capital of 
$2,500,000 and has bought the Kuskok- 
wim herd, which contains 10,000 deer. 
Fishing should become a paying 
business in fhat section of Alaska in 
time, There are many varieties of 
food fish in those northern waters, 
afd when the fish have disappeared 
from other sections of Alaska, the 
fishing interest will probably have to 
look to Behring Sea for their supply. 


Steamer Accommodations 


There has been but one passenger 
steamer on the run, which made five 
trips during last summer. There were 


six or seven freight boats, which made. 


several trips- each during the season. 
There is quite a fleet of small vessels 
running between Nome and the Sibe- 
rian coast. They come up in the 
spring, having outfitted at San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and Nome, and trade for 
furs principally. Several times dur- 
ing the esason they bring their cargo 
of furs to Nome to he shipped to the 
States, and return to Siberia for more 
trading. This brought a good deal 
of business to Nome. 

The government is putting in a 
harbor for small vessels at the mouth 
of Shake River, at Nome, which will 
be a great help to the mosquito fleet. 

Last year the goods shipped from 
Nome to Siberia amounted to about 
$300,000. Our exports to the States, 
including gold, furs, reindeer, tin ore, 
some fish, amounted to around $2,440,- 
000, while the merchandise brought in 
‘from the States was about $1,615,225. 

The building of a trunk-line wagon 
or automobile road from Nome to 
Candle is.much needed and has been 
promised by the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion, This, with spurs running out, 
will serve the best mining country in 
that region. It is expected that work 
will begin on this road during the 
coming summer. 

The Federal Court of the second di- 
vision is located at Nome and there 
are other government officials of one 
sort and another, but there is little or 
no litigation, the day of claim jumping 
followed by expensive lawsuits being 
a thing of the past. 

While it is not the Nome of the 
early stampede days, when 30,000 peo- 
ple camped on the beach, and the 
cleanups of a single season amounted 
to $8,000,000, it is still a good eamp. 
It will continue to yield a fair return 
of gold, and other indystries will be 
developed as the cou is opened up 


$8,278 by roads and cheaper fuel is obtained. 


NEW CHINESE STEAMER. 
pete ved to The Christian Science Monitor 


wee ‘Work of Past Year Fate 


due Sound, Egavik, and Nome and is 
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* ted 385, 
005,226 compared with $106,655,718 in 


1920, while exports totaled $241,793.- 
tg | 255, compared with $384,052,168 a 


year ago. 

For the t-months period imports | 7 
were $676687,289, compared with 
with $732,179,927 in 1920, and exports | 
$2,682,291, compared with $3,354,150! 


Imports from South America for | 
February totaled $26,509,107, compared 


with $67,763,247 a year ago, and ex- 
ports were $38,804,180, compared with 


$40,440,955. For the eight months im- 
ports amounted to $379,024,708, com- 
pared with $567,414,595, while exports 
totaled $438,582,488, compared with 
$285,399,946 last year. 

Imports from Asia during February 
totaled $42,122,780, compared with 
$117,012,930, during February, 1920, 
and exports $58,490,578" against 868. 
585,026; imports from Great Britain 
were $19. 060,437, compared with 351. 
991,049, and exports $93,450,405 against 
$169,121.828; last year imports from 
France $11,578,252, against $12,678,431, 


9 eas 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New ‘York — “The 
Golden Rule is an important factor in 
business today,” says Frank C. Over- 
ton, newly elected president of the 


for the corresponding period in 1920. 


and exports $20,432,178 compared with | 


$65,520,067. 

Imports from Germany totaled 34. 
952,278, compared with $3,881,559. and 
exports $39,619,713 against $18,598,807; 
imports from Japan were $11,711,304, 
compared with $43,224,813, and ex- 
ports $22,028,530 against $34,884,186. 

Imports from Argentina amounted 
to $5,315.980 compared with $15,104,- 
410, and exports were $16,441,443 
against $11,612,237; imports from 
Brazil totaled $9,289,131 against $17,- 
324,752, and exports were $6,240,074, 
compared with $10,443,023. 

Imports from Chile were $4,902,757, 
compared with $12,537,633, and ex- 
ports $4,551,534 against $3,708,364. 


INCREASES SHOWN IN 
COTTON PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Production of cotton, exclusive of 
linters, amounted to 13,197,775 running 
bales, counting round as half bales, or 
13,365,754 equivalent 500-pound bales 
for the 1920 crop, according to the 
final inning, report of the season is- 

by the Cen: 588 


11. ö u nt 500 

and the 1918 crop . 11,906,480 run- 
ning bales, or 12,040,532 equivalent 
500-pound bales. 

An estimate of 12,987,000 equivalent 
500-pound bales for the 1920 crop 
was fo t by the Department of 
Agriculture last December. Included 
in the 1920 production are 211,893 
bales which ginners estimated would 
be turned out after the March canvass. 
Round bales included are 206,534 
compared with 114,305 for 1919. Amer- 
ican Egyptian included was 91,965 
bales, compared with 40,437 fer 1919. 


[Sea Island included was 1725 bales, 
compared with 6916 for 1919. 


The average gross weight per bale 
for the crop, counting round as half 
bales and excluding linters, was 506.4 
pounds, compared with 504.2 for 1919 
and 505.6 for 1918. Ginneries operated 
for the 1920 crop numbered 18,426, 
compared with 18,815 for 1919. 


BISMARCK NOW MAJESTIC 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England— The former 
German steamer: Bismarck, 56,000 
tons, the largest vessel in the world, 
recently acquired by the White Star 
Line for its Southampton, Cherbourg 
and New York mail and passenger 
service, has been renamed Majestic, 
thus perpetuating a former White 
Star steamer of that name which held 
the record for the Atlantic passage in 
the nineties. 

COTTON SLUMP IN EGYPT 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor. 

CAIRO, Egypt—The price of cotton 
has fallen so low that dealers are sug- 
gesting the temporary closing of the 
market. The outlook for business 
during the coming months is abnorm- 
ally grave 


‘occasion ‘for a lie in business. 


National Association of Waste Mate- 

rial Dealers. “There is no reason why 
‘a business man should not be as 
honest in his business as he is in any 
other department of his life. The old 
statement that there fs no such thing 
as sentiment in business is wrong 
from the ground up. Sentiment in 
business is one of the most important 
things, that sentiment between buyer 
and seller where there is mutual con- 
fidence, where the spirit of a contract 
ie frequently more important than the 
letter. 

“For 35 years I have been in busi- 
ness,“ Mr. Overton stated to a repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, “but I have never seen an 
The 
day of what used to be called sharp 
business is past, and by sharp business 
I mean ‘that spirit which justifies 
action to a customer you would resent 
on yourself. 

“Aside from any business ethics, it 
is poor policy to attempt to sell mer- 
chandise to a man that is not going 
to prove good value to him. In 99 
per cent of cases of difficulty, the 
other fellow will meet you half way 
when he realizes the principles on 
which you are working. The average 
man usually endeavors to meet the 
standard of his friends and associates, 
even though it is higher than he sets 
for himself. He will try to live up to 
his atmosphere.” 


Carcellation of Orders 


Speaking of the discussion now 


taking place in regard to the cancel- 
lation of orders, Mr. ‘Overton said, 
“In order to work a reformation of 
the present attitude relative to the 
inviolability of contracts, it is neces- 
sary to start before the contract is 
signed. The buyer must 
its requirements, and in placing his 
orders, must be governed by the proxi- 
mate need of the company he repre- 
sents, while the seller must see his 
way clear to fulfill his contract. Then 
if unforeseen conditions interfere, 
each must be prepared, the buyer to 


„ reimburse the seller if the breach is 
his; or the seller to ä the pen- 


alty. 

“The trouble has been that doth 
have obligated themselves in their 
desire to do business to a point that 


| 


when unexpected conditions intervene, 
they find it impossible or at least 


, financially hard to carry out their con- 


tract. 


Then in many cases they are 
not big enough to meet the contin- 
gency. 

“On account of the pressure of 
business overpurchasing has been 
enormous. The difficulty of securing 
raw materials added to the railroad 
congestion led buyers to make con- 
tracts far in excess of their norma] re- 
quirements, with the definite expecta- 
tion that they would receive only part 
of what they bought, due to the sell- 
er’s failure to deliver. Then when 
conditions changed, and the full ton- 
nage was deliveréd, they either had to 
live up to their contracts and sustain 
a heavy loss, or repudiate them and 
throw the loss dn the other party. A 
large percentage chose the latter 
course.“ 


Bureau je Settle Points 


To meet this objection, a committeé 
has been appointed to work out a plan 
for establishing a bureau to settle 
such questions. The plan devised 
provides for a membership contract 
for all the members of the trade, as 
well as any others who may care to be 
represented, providing that any party 
to a contract in dispute, whether a 
member of the bureau or not, may 
bring the matter to the attention of 
the bureau, agreeing to abide by the 
results of its decision. Then the bu- 
reau will notify the other party of the 
situation, and invite them to become 
a party to the proceedings, also agree- 
ing to abide by the result of the 
award. If this is accepted, the bureau 
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trade at the arrival of German 


BRITISH HIDE AND 
LEATHER MARKETS 


Conditions in Trade. ‘Remain 
Unstable With a Tendency to 
Weakness in Prices Generally 

Special to The Christian . Monitor | 


LONDON, England — High trade 
conditions remain very unstable, and 
there was again a slight weakness at 
recent London sales of butchers’ 
hides, best ox making from 6d. to 
6%d. This was partially caused by 
cable news that best heavy Chicago 
packers had fallen to 12 cents, with 
A weak market. Cows and kips shared 
in the decline, while calf also dropped. 
Best lights are now selling at 11d., 
and one class of “damaged” only make 
34d. per pound! Prices are now 
nearly pre-war, and have not yet 
reached bottom. Wools were also 
weaker, and fell 6d. to 12d each, fell- 
mongers reporting a bad demand for 
both sheep pelts and wool. 

There is a shade more doing in for- 
eign hides of South American origin, 
but practically no demand on a large 
scale for dry hides; nearly all offer- 
ings at recent Mincing Lane sales} 
were withdrawn in the absence of 
support from British tanners, and the 
impossibility of doing export business, 
until exchanges right themselves more 
or less. 

Although the leather trade is not 
yet anything like normal, there seems 
a more optimistic tone prevailing, the 
opinion being rather general that we 
have reached the bottom of the trade 
depression. There has been a fair 
demand for sole bends of 12 to 14 
pounds average, these being suitable 
for repairing work and the manufac- 
ture of the cheaper grades of shoes 
which are being offered the public. 

Little is doing in sole shoulders and 
bellies, and tanners in some cases are 
now throwing the latter into glue 
stock, as trey do not pay for the cost of 
tanning. 

Very little American sole leather is 
arriving, as the rate of exchange puts 
business almost out of court. The 
demand for upper stock is also very 
slow, and chrome tanners are either 
shutting down or greatly “in the| 
to input. Much anxiety is felt in th 


NN 

e mark, can be sold here at below 
the cost of British production. It is 
expected Parliament will be asked to 
deal with this question in the near 
future. Glace kid is not selling well, 
but thousands of dozens have been 
sold at great sacrifices, quite good 
stock now being offered at from 12d. to 
18d. per foot, which a year or two ago 
brought as high as 5s. per foot. 

The shoe trade shows a slight im- 
provement, as there is a moderate 
inquiry for spring ladies’ goods in 
patent and suede. Prices are very 
unstable, and the public have little 
confidence in the position. 


DEPRESSION IN FINNISH TIMBER 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

HELSINGSFORS, Finland—It has 
been commented upon for some time 
that there was a marked stagnation in 
Finland’s timber trade and that the 
exre: ts had dwindled down to insig- 
nificant figures. This has been borne 
out by statistics just made available 
and which show that while up to the 
same period last season 220,000 stand- 
ards had been sold, only 20,000 tons 
have so far been disposed of. The 
position is described as thoroughly 
unsettled and uneatisfactory, and no. 
one seems to know in what direction 
prices will move. 


— — 


RUSSIA’S FUR EXPORTS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
MOSCOW, Russia — The chief fur 
department in Russia announces that 
it has a supply of 11,000,000 skins for 
export abroad. 


important industrial fairs in France is 
that which has been held at Lyons. 
It is an international fair. The num- 
ber of firms, French and foreign, who 
are exhibiting articles is no less than 
2541. It must be confessed, however, 
that the French element predominated 
to a remarkable extent. Partly it is 
due to the French revival, but chiefly 
it is due to exchange difficulties. 

It is becoming increasingly hard 
for foreign firms to exhibit because of 
the variation in prices caused by the 
fluctuating rate of exchange. Those 
countries which have a better rate 
charge too much from the French 
viewpoint,.and those countries which 
have a worse rate of exchange find it 
unsatisfactory to trade with France in 
present conditions. This cause and 
recent trade repression reduced the 
foreign exhibits to only 10 per cent of 
the total. It had been hoped that at 
least 20 per cent would have been 
recorded. 

Americans Absent 

As the point of such an exhibition is 
that it should provide facilities for 
contrasting the productions of ‘com- 
peting countries, there is a sense in 
which the Lyons fair was not a com- 
plete success. America was conspicu- 
ously absent. Great Britain took the 


lead with 116 stands, while Tzecho- 


Slovakia, the enterprising little coun-. 
try which is rapidly establishing the 
most active trade relations with 
France, came second with 32 stands. 
There were even two Chinese stands 
and one under Chilean control. 

The Mayor of Lyons, Mr. Herriot, 
is confident that this fair will bring 
down prices and will stimulate trade. 
He is naturally satisfied with the 
really wonderful French display and 
the display of the French colonies. 
The biggest section is that which 
deals with clothing and industries 
connected therewith. There are 640 
stands in this section. Chinaware is 
also an important section. The fair 
is divided into two parts. One of 
them is devoted to fancy goods as 
well as textiles, stationery, pottery, 
— office requisites. At the second 


a 
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choy aa 
later in the 
America will take part. 

It should be noted that for the first 
time the British pottery firms have 
taken stalls. They are looking for 
fresh business abroad. England its 
also making a big effort in the toy 
market. Most of the toys shown are 
mechanical, but still there are stuffed 
animals and dolls. In the textile 
trades England appears to be rather 
slack. 


Activity of the Swiss 


Another point to be noted in Euro- 
pean trading conditions is the activity 
of the Swiss. Although they suffer 
the handicap of the rate of ex- 
change—the Swiss franc is worth 
more than twice as much as the 
French franc—the manufacturers are 
taking care not to lose their French 
customers. They are prepared to sell 
at a loss. They intend to keep in 
contact with this profitable market 
even at the cost of temporary sacri- 
fices. There are just as many Swiss, 
and indeed rather more than ever. 

Other countries which are making 
strenuous efforts are Belgium and 
Italy. Belgium, in fact, is the most 
hard-working country on the Conti- 
nent, and is, making great strides to- 
ward complete recovery. 

Altogether, though there are now 
2500 firms exhibiting, a permanent 
palace is being built at Lyons which 
will accommodate 5000 stalls. The 
President of the Republic has by his 
promised visit given great encourage- 
ment to the promoters of this enter- 
prise. 
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The 
First National Bank 


of Boston 


If you are going abroad, we will gladly 
assist you in obtaining passports. 

Our Travelers Cheques and Letters of 
Credit are good everywhere. 
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record of the undisputed champions 


| University of California, which won 


Conference, 
second, instead of its present first 
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. 1921 Quintet 
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Tome ,Caratan sence onitor 
EUGENE, Oregon—The University 
of Oregon basketball team has just 
completed ite 1921 schedule for both 
the Pacific Coast and Northwest con- 


of the latter circuit, and came within 
one game of winning Pacific Coast 
honors also. One defeat over the 


the ane championship, in the two- 


game’ series with the Bears, would 
have given Oregon a higher percent- 
age than any other college in this 

‘with California rating 


place. 

The close of the season finds the 
Oregon team facing the loss of two 
three-year letter men from its basket- 
ball squad in T. I. Chapman, guard, 
and E. R. Durno, forward, both mem- 
bers of the June graduating class. In 

pman, Oregon loses a guard who 
was an all-Pacific Coast selection dur- 
ing the 1919 season, an all-Northwest 
choice in 1920, and would have stood 
a good chance to rate similar selec- 
tions this year had low scholastic 
standings not kept him out of the last 
games of the season. 

In Durno, Lemon-Yellow squads are 
losing the man who has been the 
mainstay of Oregon teams for the 
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22 competition for the 1922 team will be 
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posing teams. 


the 1921 season. 


man for the pivot position, is an ac- 
curate shot and fast on the floor and 


ence, should be in line for all-star 
selections in both circuits. His brother, 
at forward, is practically assured of a 


past three years. Durno captained 
the 1921 team, and has been high- 
point man in both Pacific and North- 
west conferences during all three 
years of his collegiate basketball 
career. He has won unanimous selec- 
tiong on mythical all-star teams for 
both conferences the past two sea- 
sons, and advance choices for the 
season just completed seem to indi- 
cate that similar distinctions will be 
accorded him again this year. He is 


. who spent his 
basketball 
mentor at Oregon, has made.an envi- 
able name for himself in Conterence 
circles, with the members of his 
squad, and with Oregon students in 
general. He has been a consistent 
advocate of clean ball, and has in- 
sisted on true sportsmanship on the 
part of his men and those of the op- 


Advance indications are to the ef- 
fect that the Oregon five for 1922 
should almost equal the record and 
standards set by the quintet of the 
past season. Four letter men are ex- 
pected to be back next year, M. L. La- 
tham 22, H. C. Latham 23, W. J. Rein- 
hart 21, and F. M. Beller 22. M. L. 
Latham at forward, and Beller at 
guard, both spent their second year 
on the varsity during the past season, 
while H. C. Latham and Reinhart won 
their first basketball emblems during 


H. C. Latham, at center, was the 
“find” of the season. He is an ideal 


held his own with all competing cen- 
ters and, with another year’s experi- 


steady position next year. Although 
not a brilliant player he had Durno as 
his forward mate for the past two 
seasons, and his work was to pass to 
Durno, who was the better shot of the 
two. So, under these conditions, he 
was not in a position to score large 
totals. ; 

Beller and Reinhart. at the guard 
positions, seem to be sure of regular 
positions again next year. Both played 
fine ball throughout the season, and 
should go much better together next 
year, following more experience in 
working with each other. The fresh- 
man team of the past year, however, 
contained exceptional men who. will 
be eligible for varsity next year in 
L. F. Alstock, H. C. Rockhey, and M. W. 
Wilsey, forwards, William McMillan 
and F. C. Blackman, centers, and R. L. 
Douglas, H. W. Chapman and Leo 
Goar, ards. Indications are that 


the strongest in recent years. All of 
th: candidates who are expected to be 
on hand are of unusual basketball 
caliber, and the personnel of the com- 
ing quintet is very much in doubt. 
From all available information on the 
men who will be back, it seems cer- 
tain that the 1922 team should be of 
exceptional st „ especially in 
defensive work, le the offensive 
wili be strong also, if a man can be 
found to succeed Durno, who has ac- 
counted for a majority of Oregon’s 
points for the past three seasons. 


WHITTEMORE FINISHES FIRST 
-. PINEHURST, North Carolina—P. W. 
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Pound and Freshman Crews 


Special to The Christian Svience Monitor 


Haven in February and the mildness 
of the season permitted him to boat 
his candidates unusually early. By 
the beginning of March there were 
already several crews on the harbor. 
Mr. Nickalls put into effect at once his 
policy of encouraging and developing 
as many candidates as possible, to- 
gether with an understanding that 


changes might be made in any crew 


at any time. This again makes the 
role of prophet a difficult one, because 
at present new men are being con- 
stantly developed and even the first 
varsity crew is not necessarily a fixed 
quantity. There is, however, on the 
campus every confidence that Coach 
Nickalls will turn out crews which 
will be a credit to Yale, as he has done 
in the past. 

Two new shells were built in Eng- 
land this year and have already ar- 
rived at New Haven. Heretofore Yale 
has usually used an American shell, 
with English rigging and oars, but 
this year the entire equipment will be 
English. One hundred and twenty 
oars were sent over with the shells. 
The shells themselves are of a new 
and improved design, and one of them 
was specially built for the 150-pound 
crew. The rowing committee, in ad- 
dition to the old quarters at Gales 
Ferry, has taken a five years’ lease of 
the Lakeview Casino ‘property near. 
Derby, on the Housatonic. This prop- 
erty will be headquarters for the early 
spring races. 

The serious training began on the 
harbor about March 8. On that date 
25 crews were boated. Coach Nickalls 
has announced that every man boated 
will have at least one race this year, 
zas no cuts will be made in the squad 
until after the spring regatta. Since 
outdoor practice commenced the fol- 
lowing members of the rowing com- 
mittee have been in town to watch the 
work of the crews: J. M. Goetchius, 
G. L. Swayne, Seth Low, Collis Coe, 
and C. C. Peters, last year’s varsity 


When the cut is made in the squad 
later, Coach Nickalle has stated that 
he will retain two varsity crews and 
substitutes throughout the season, two 
150-pound crews, and a freshman 
crew with substitutes. The third 
varsity will be disbanded just before 
the spring regatta to enable its mem- 
bers to join their class crews. For 
the Harvard regatta at New London, 
Coach Nickalls will take to Gales 
Ferry two varsity crews and four sub- 
stitutes,.one freshman crew and four 
substitutes. At present the underclass- 
men are being coached by Robert 
Carson 3d 21, the varsity coxswain of 
last year’s crew. 

There are now three varsity crews 
on the water, crews A, B and C. So 
far there has deen little to choose be- 
tween crews B and C in spite of fre- 
quent shifts between the boats. They 
row about as closely as any two crews 
could. There are four 150-pound 
crews, seven freshmam crews, one 
graduate student crew, one senior, 
four junior, and five sophomore crews. 
During the Easter recess two varsity 
and one freshman crews are heing re- 
tained at New Haven. 

The seating of the more important 
crews is at present as follows: Varsity 
A—H. D. Hadden 21, cox; B. L. Hem- 
ingway 21, stroke; H. J. Mali 21, No. 
7; Capt. S, V. Hurd 21, No. 6; L. 
Gibson 22, No. 5; B. Martin 22, No. 4; 
W. N. Haldeman 22, No. 3; J. L. Car- 
man Jr. 22, No. 2, and C. V. Whitney 
22, bow. 

This crew contains five members of 
the 1922 freshman crew. Captain 
Hurd is the only varsity veteran. 
Hadden was cox of the second 
crew last year: Hemingway was 
stroke of his freshman crew and held 
he same place last year on the 150- 
pound crew. Mali was bow of his 
freshman boat and has rowed two 
years on the second varsity. Gibson 
rowed on the third varsity, and Mar- 
tin was No. 6 on his freshman crew, 
while Carman and Whitney were also 
on the second varsity last year. 

Varsity B (in the same order as 
I eet "21; J. K Leslie 218; 

Spencer 22; I. Hendricks 21; 
0 < Rockefeller 21; B. B. Pelly 23; 
R. B. Russell 23; W. W. Taggart 21: 
L. T. Gardner 22. Pelly and Russell 
rowed in their freshman crews. 

Varsity C—R. P. Lane 238; L. Boo- 
cock 21; W. F. C. @wing 21; J. B. 
Payson 218; P. B. Cowles 21; C. M. 
Trowbridge Jr. 23; M. Jenckes 21: 
W. Cheney 22; R. Dilworth 21. Pay- 
son rowed on the 1919 crew, Cowles 
on the second varsity in 1920. Trow- 
bridge replaced Captain Hurd for a 
time in the first varsity, while the 
latter was temporarily absent, and 
Cheney ‘wes stroke of his freshman 
crew and of last year’s second. 

150-Pound crew A-—E. Chase 21, J. 
Freeman 23. S. B. Hosmer 21, J. Jones 
22, J. E. Wheeler 22, J. P. Bankson 
Jr. 22, G. Colgate Jr. 22, C. H. Brad- 
ley Jr. 21. G. L. Riker Jr. 218. Other 
160-pound candidates are: A. C. Mudge 
‘23, H. Cheney 21. W. F. Chambers 
22. W. F. Dater 22, W. G. Gridley 22, 
J. A. Folger Jr. 22, and J. G. Hinckle 
21. The 
entered in the American Henley at 
Philadelphia on May 28. Possibly the 


150-pound crew will be 


present arranged. is as follows: 


Pennsylvania at on the Housa- 
tonic; 36—Columbia University at Derby, 
Varsity A and Freshman. 

May 14—Junior Varsity vs. Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at Derby; 
21— Princeton University and Cornell 
8 at Ithaca, V A and 

28—American Heflley at Phil- 
adelphia—160-pound crew. 

June 24—Harvard University at New 
London, Varsity, Junior varsity and 
Freshman. 


FRENCH. RUNNERS 
TO SAIL APRIL 9 


G. W. Orton, Manager of Penn- 
sylvania Carnival. Receives 
Cable From Team Manager 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
According to word received at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the 
French relay team; which is entered 
in the championship one-mile race at 
the annual Pennsylvania Relay Car- 
nival, April 29 and 30, will sail from 


Bordeaux April 9 on the liner France. 

P. Coupierre, manager of the 
French team, has cabled G. W. Orton, 
manager of the relay carnival, that 
the French relay team will consist of 
G. Fery, M. Delvart, G. Andres, and 
M. R. Duilleux. A reserve man will 
be selected later. Andres is the star 
University of Paris quarter-miler and 
hurdler, who scored in the Olympic 
400-meter hurdies at Antwerp last 
summer. Delvart is the French cham- 
pion at 400 yards in running, and is 
also a fast short-distance man. Duil- 
leuz's favorite event is the half-mile, 
but he has also shown splendid form 
in the quarter-mile. 


Manager Coupierre also cabled that 
A. Kahn, the noted sprinter from the 
French-African possessions, who did 
so well in the last Olympics, will be 
unable to make the trip for the 100- 
yard dash special event. DeNys, the 
French distance star, who was selected 
to come over for the Relay Carnival 
and run against the pick of American 
5 3 a special three-mile 
race. be missing as he is 
unable to get away from the army 
long enough to make the trip. Cou- 
pierre will endeavor to find two high- 
class athletes to replace these special 
performers. 

In the meantime Coach L. M. Rob- 
ertson of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania track team is planning his Red 


fand Blue one-mile relay team, which 


will be sent against the Frenchmen 
and the pick of the American col- 
leges. E. W. Eby 22, captain of the 
track team, will run anchor on the 
team with L. A. Brown 22, C. D. 
Rodgers 21, and R. S. Maxam 21 al- 
most sure of the other places on the 
team. Brown is the Pacific Coast lad 
who scored in the intercollegiate mile 
race last year. Rodgers is a Philadel- 
phia boy who started his track career 
at Northeast High School. Maxam 
comes from Washington and scored in 
the intercollegiate 220-yards and 
quarter-mile last year. In the opinion 
of Pennsylvania track followers this 
year’s Red and Blue team may clip the 
world’s one-mile relay record, provid- 
ing this quartet comes through as 
expected. 


BURRILL DOES 
THE HAT TRICK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—-As far as con- 
cerned goal-scoring, the most distinc- 
tive feature on February 26 in the 
second division of the Association 
Football League was F. Burrill’s “hat 
trick” for Wolverhampton Wanderers 
against Stoke. The feat advanced his 
position considerably on the scorers’ 
list, but stil] left him a long way from 
the head of affairs. The proud posi- 
tion of leader was occupied by S. C. 
Puddefoot of Wést Ham, with the un- 
enhanced tota! of 22. None of his im- 
mediate followers caused him any 
uneasiness, though James Gill of Car- 
diff City and A. E. Watkin of Stoke 
each crept a goal nearer. J. M. Me- 
Intyre of Sheffield Wednesday, who 


had not found the net for some consid- 


erable time, once more resumed oper- 
ations with a goal against Hull City, 
and the same remark applies to Harry 
Hampton, who scored for Birmingham 
against Bury. A. Waterall came into 
the reckoning once more with a goal 
against Cardiff City. The list: 


Player and -club— 

S. C. Puddefoot, West Ham United .. 22 

A. R. Hawes, South Shields 

J. Heathcote, Blackpool 

James Gill, Cardiff City 

A. E. Watkin, Stoke .......... 1 

J. Paterson, Leicester City 

Harry Hampton, Birmingham 

J. M. McIntyre, Sheffield Wednesday 

Arthur Cashmore, Cardiff City 

S. Stevens, Notts County 

W. T. Pocock, Bristol City 

Robert Thompson, Leeds United 

J. R. Spaven, Notts Forest 

J. C. Wileox, Bristol City 

C. Edmonds, Wolverhampton Wand. 

Harry Woods, South Shields 

A. Potts, Wolverhampton Wanderers. 

Donald Cock, Fulham 

F. Burrill, Wolverhampton Wanderers - 

John Crosbie, Birmingham 8 

Ss .., 5 3 

8 R. Wainscoat, Barnsley 5 »* 
arry Sergeaunt, Hull City.. 

W. 8. Benton. Blackpool 

M. F. Ellson, Leeds United 


eeeeeeeer 


W. Tempest, Stoke 


April 16—Varsity A vs. University of 
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STANLEY CUP HOCKEY sraxvrne| 
W. 1 1 ae 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


VANCOUVER, British Columbia—-| 


Completely outclassed in the first 20 
minutes of the game, Ottawa 38 4 
great recovery and won out 

Vancouver in the second game for * — 
world’s hockey championship here, 
Thursday night, the final score being 
4 to 3. It was lone of those hockey 
games which makes it the greatest of 
all winter sports, fast and thrilling to 
the very limit and full of real hard 
play. Undoubtedly the better team 
won, for in the second period Ottawa 


480 far outclassed Vancouver that but 


for Lehman the score might have been 
anything from 5 to 20 goals. The 
Vancouver goal keeper, however, put 
up the greatest game ever witnessed. 
He was literally bombarded for the 
entire 20 minutes and the fact that he 
Only allowed one shot to escape him 
and that the easiest of all, tells ‘the 
story of the most phenomenal goal- 
keeping yet. put forward by this star. 
In the final period he again achieved 
some remarkable work but during that 


‘20 minutes the play was more evén 


and Benedict did not have quite such 
an easy time of it although Ottawa 
was by far the better team. . 

The first period started off in a most 
startling manner, for before two min- 
utes had elapsed the home team was 
that many goals in the lead. Adams 
started the scoring when he raced 
down the ice after Cleghorn had. sent 
a poor shot to Lehman. Going right 
through the Ottawa team, he sent over 
a splendid pass to Harris, who opened 
the scoring after 1½ minutes’ play. 
The puck had scarcely been sent on its 
way again before Jack Adams again 
found his way through ‘the Ottawa 
defenders and, unassisted, placed his 
team 2 goals to the good. With every 
appearance of a one-sided game, the 
fans settled down to a real enjoyable 
evening, while Benedict had to keep 
his eyes well on the puck to prevent 
further scoring. After six minutes’ 
play, however, Boucher changed the 
aspect when he scored on a pass from 
Cleghorn, who had made a splendid 
display of stick handling. The game 
became very fast and somewhat rough. 
Duncan secured in his own territory, 
and after a fine run passed to Harris, 
who quickly returned to Duncan for 
the third Vancouver score. Vancouver 
was having much the better of the 
game, but the low checking of the 
Ottawa backs brought the men down 
before they could complete their play. 
With but three minutes to go, Nighbor 
secured and enabled Denneny to 
make the score 3 to 2. The second 
period can be told in a few words. It 
was all Ottawa and Lehman, and it 
was due only to the remarkable work 
of the latter that when the final period 
had but one minute to go the score was 
still 3 to 2, but with only 11 seconds 
remaining for play, Darragh placed 
the teams level after a splendid effort. 
With the teams level both sets of 
players set out full of determination. 
They played excellent hockey, but 
somewhat too robust. For 17 minutes 
they battled on even terms, but with 
three minutes to go, Vancouver had 
the misfortune to lose Duncan, who 
broke his shoe. A minute later Broad- 
bent, who had just replaced Darragh, 
received a clean pass from Cleghorn 
and scored the winning goal. The 
summary: 

OTTAWA VANCOUVER 
Cleghorn, rw, J. Adams 
POR, Bin ac cecacacetaderatsc c, McKay 
Darragh, 

Boucher, 


Benedict, , 

Score—Ottawa 4, Vancouver 3. Goals 
—Boucher, Denneny, Darragh, Broadbent 
for Ottawa; Harris, J. Adams; Duncan 
for Vancouver. Spares—McKell, Bruce, 
Broadbent for Ottawa; W. Adams, De- 
sireau,’ Taylor for Vancouver. Time 
Three 20-minute periods. Referee—Fred 
Ion. 


ITALY DEFEATS 
FRENCH TEAM 


Former Eleven Is Winner by 
Two Goals to One in an 
Association Football Match 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
MARSEILLES, France — The im- 
mense popularity of Association foot- 
ball in France was shown by the 
large crowd which assembled here re- 
cently to witness the game in.which 
a team representing Italy scored a 
victory over the French national 
eleven by 2 goals to 1. The French- 
men started off with the sun in their 
eyes and against a strong wind. In 
spite of this handicap they quickly 
assumed the offensive, Paul Nicolas, 
at center forward, putting in some 
smart shots. The Italian goal keeper, 
Campelli, was not easily passed, how- 
ever, and although th> home for- 
wards, prominent among whom was 
Raymond Dubly, pressed closely, 
managed to keep his net intact for 
sore time. At last, after 20 minutes’ 
play, Emile Devic snapped up à pass 
from Dubly and, dodging the defense, 
drove home a rasping shot, France 
thus sending at half time by 1 goal 


of its encounters with its friends 
across the Pyrenees, was again fo 
to admit defeat. ‘The summary: 


Campelli, g 

Score—Italy 
venini, Santamaria for Italy: Device for 
France. ‘Referee—M. Forster: 


BURNLEY DEFEATS 
MANCHESTER TEAM 


Twenty-Five Matches Are Played 
in the English Association 
Football League Yesterday 


cable to The Christian Science 
nitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Friday) —Twen- 
ty-five games were played today, in 
the Association Football League, but 
no change of the leadership was ef- 
feeted in any division. The Burnley 
team, which holds the wonderful rec- 
ord for immunity from defeat in the 
league fixtures, went still further ahead 
in the First Division, while Birming- 
ham in the Second Division lost ground 
by the reason of an overwhelming de- 
feat at the hands of Fulham. 

Crystal Palace was not engaged 
today but had previously obtained a 
good lead and consequently rests un- 
disturbed at the head of affairs in the 
Third Division. Tottenham and Weav- 
erhampton teams, which will meet in 
final round of the competition for the 
English Cup next month, managed to 
avoid defeat, although the former was 
held to a draw. Games were for the 
most part very evenly contested, seven 
being drawn and eight being won by 


a margin of only one goal. 
FIRST DIVISION 


‘Liverpool 1, 8 1. 
Sunderland 3 


Bradford City 2. 2, Biackburn . 

Bolton 4, Everton 2 

Burnley 1, Manchester United 0. 

Manchester City 2, Middlesbrough 1. 

Preston 3, Bradford 3. 

Oléham 2, Newcastle 1. 
SECOND DIVISION 

Wolverhampton 1, Clapton 0. 

Fulham 5, Birmingham 0. 

Port Vale 1, Barnsley 1. 

South Shields 0, Bristol City 0. 

Notts County 2, West Ham 0. 

Blackpool 3, Stoke 1 

Bury 0, Hull 0. 

Notts Forest 1, Stockport 1. 
THIRD DIVISION 

Brighton 2, Norwich 0. 

Bristol Rovers 3, Queens Pk Rangers 0. 

Gillingham 1, Southern 1. 

Grimsby 2, Brentford 0. 

Millwall 2, Plymouth 0. 

Merthyr 3, Newport 0. 

Portsmouth 2, Exeter 1. 

Swansea 2, Reading 1. 

Watford 1, Luton 0. 


MEGROS WINNER 
OF MEN'S TITLE 


Miss Riedel Captures Ladies’ 
Title in Swiss Figure Skating 
Championship at St. Moritz 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

ST. MORITZ, Switzerland — The 

Swiss figure skating championship 

meeting was held here recently at 

the Bandy Rink, Kulm Park, the re- 

sults being in every way satisfactory. 


The men’s championship of 1921 was, 


secured by Alfred Megros, who ob- 
tained a total of 1275% out of a pos- 
sible 1680, and the ladies’ figure skat- 
ing title fell to Miss Riedel, with 575% 
out df a possible 780. Second to this 
lady came Miss d'Alvarez, while the 
third place was filled by Miss Muckelt. 
In the pair skating competition Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Beaumont proved suc- 
cessful, the runners-up being Miss 
Muckelt and Leslic Hood. 

Just previous to these champion- 
ships was held the jumping competi- 
tion of the Engadine Ski Club, this 
taking place on the Julierschanze in 
the best of weather. The presence 
of several of the most prominent 
Scandinavian jumpers gave the event 
quite an international aspect, and the 
record for the Julierschanze was low- 
ered by Kristensen of Christiania, 
with a jump of 36% meters, the pre- 
vious record being that of Simonsen, 
who, in 1914, jumped 36 meters. 
There were 16 competitors, and com- 
petition was very keen, the ultimate 
winner being Baader, Black Forest, 


second to whom was placed Schnei- 


der, of St. Anton (Voralberg). 


AMUSEMENTS 


_BOSTON 


after|the league standing was 


Union Cap on February 26, and thus 
was in no way 
affected. Thirty-two clubs tried con- 
clusions, seven of them having played 
qualifying games which entitled them 
to participate in the competition 
proper. Most of the matches were 
well contested and productive of good 
football. A very fine game was played 
between Wigan and St. Helens Recrea- 
tion, the latter winning by 9 points 
to 6. There was very little to choose 


| between the two teams, each having 


the advantage in turn. Wigan dis- 
played slightly the better combination, 
and crossed the Recreation's line 
twice, while the winners broke through 
only once. It was thus accurate goal- 
kicking that brought the winning mar- 
gin of points to the St. Helens men. 
Huddersfield and Wakefield Trinity 
‘| played excellent football before the 
largest crowd ever seen of the Wake- 
field ground. The 30,000 spectators 
witnessed an interesting contest for 
supremacy between the two sets of 
forwards, and the Huddersfield pack 
finally gained sufficient of the ball to 
enable the backs to score winning 
points, 8 to 4. Dewsbury appeared 
to have a difficult task in meeting 
the league leaders in the first reund, 
but set about it with such resolution 
that Hull Kingston Rovers never 
looked, like scoring and ‘deservedly 
lost by 12 points to 0. The combi- 
nation of the Rovers has usually been 
a feature of their games this season, 
but on this occasion the Dewsbury 
team completely outplayed them. No 
goals were kicked, which means that 
in scoring their points the winners 
crossed the Hull line four times. 
Leeds defeated Hunslet by 8 to 7 
in a closely contested game. The 
winners were much the superior 
team and would surely have proved 
victorious by a wider margin had they 
not allowed themselves to bé some- 
what overawed by the importance of 
the occasion. The reason for Bat- 
ley’s defeat by Halifax is not difficult 
to find. The Batley pack was much 
slower than that of the victors and, 
other things being equal, the score 
of 5 to 0 is a fair reflex of the play. 
Frank Todd engineered and scored 
the winning try in brilliant fashion. 
Salford won its game with Barrow by 
Laren 


an er — 8 N 
means by which Saltford catered the 
second round for the cup. 

Two clever tries by J. Heaton en- 
abled Rochdale Hornets to win against 
Keighley by 10 points to 5, in a good 
game slightly spoiled by lax handling 
on the part of the referee. St. Helens 
lost to Bramley at home after an un- 
interesting game, and Hull played a 
drawn game with Warrington, each 
side scoring 5 points. The Warring- 
ton forwards appeared to put the Hull 
men off their usual style of play. An- 
other draw resulted from the match 
between Leigh and York, nothing 
being scored in a very dull game. 
Bradford Northern managed to scrape 
through against Askham, a junior or- 
ganization, by 7 to 2, the only junior 
team to enter into the second round 
being Featherstone, which scored an 
easy victory by 41 points to 0 over 
Pendlebury, another junior team. 

Of the lesser clubs, Wigan Highfield 
put up a stern fight against Broughton 
Rangers, and very nearly won, the 
final. score of 15 to 10 not accurately 
representing the relative merits of the 
two teams on the day’s play. High- 
field was not so good as the Rangers 
in the pack, but sure tackling pre- 
vented any extravagant scoring by the 
winning backs. Swinton found the 
British Oil and Cake eleven—4 works 
team—a plucky set of players, but 
maintained an advantage throughout 
to win by 25 to 5. Oldham had an easy 
proposition in Elland Wanderers, Who 
lost by 5 to 41, and the same remark 
applies to the Widnes representatives, 
who won against Dearham by exactly 
the same score. 


HAEDGE RETAINS TITLE 

DETROIT, Michigan — Dr. Carl 
Haedge of St. Paul, Minnesota, re- 
tained his title as National Amateur 
Athletic Union senion singles handball 
champion yesterday by defeating Wil- 
liam Sackman of Detroit, 14—21, 21— 
16, 21—12. Haedge won the cham- 
pionship from Sackman a year ago. 


Great Britain, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, 
: Italy and France 
Spring and Summer Cruises to 
‘FRANCE AND — 
Steamship Bookings via All Lines 


Expert Leaders, ice Routes and 
Select Itineraries. 


Send for Ph hey od Tours Edition Magazine 
Travel. 
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, | Phony Orchestra, given on March 25, 
was as follows: Beethoven, Pastoral 

: Loeffler, “La Bonne Chan- 
son” after Verlaine); Wagner, Trans- 
83 Music and The Holy Grail 
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why Ae 


pu 


Does. it 


“oe ‘ever — monotonous, the — 
| grace of the andante and the pi- 

| quancy and humor of the scherzo de- 
serve special praise. 
hearing the symphony as played yes- 
one .instinctively exclaims: 
“this is truly the Pastoral Symphony| _ 
as Beethoven conceived it!“ 

4 11 is dificult to speak of Mr. Loef- 
ers Poem with enthusiasm. Yet it 
contains many 3 of beauty and 
really express |, 
the intimate feeling of the verses by 


of the sea- 


Was assisted in the Wagner number 

by the Harvard Glee Club and the 

‘| Radcliffe Chora! ares Archibald T. 
Davison, 


Mr. Monteux’s . of the Pas- 
toral Symphony was one of his out- 

achievements 
son. An admirer of the most extreme 
modernists, playing their music with 
& supreme understanding, he is yet 
able to bring to the music of the 
éarlier classicists a sympathy alto- 
gether remarkable. Beethoven's music 
has „Den for many years the victim: 
traditional” readings. So much 
reverence has been paid these tradi- 
tions that the real emotional content 
of the music has often been lost 
As a reaction, many conduc- 
tors have introduced purely personal 
interpretations and readings, readings 
which are no more justified by the 
music itself than those of the tradi- 


Mr. Monteux, to our thinking, in 
this interpretation ~of the Pastoral 
Symphony has succeeded in pursuing 

a middie course. He has in a sense 
3 Besthoven's music to 
original state: He has, in other words, 
his music live again. 
t a life and vigor long absent zou 


He has | Owi 


from Boston concert halls. Where 
so many excellent Points in 2 and 


tes 


In short, on 


ch it draws its in- 


tiresome. 
us orchestra) trappings and theatri- |} 
cal effectiveness, it lacks the 
religious fervor of Palestrina or Vit- gane to 
toria and their contemporaries. 
often too 


for a difference of opinion. 
ever, thie dese not detract from its 
many excellent qualities, considered | trick tess 
as music pure and simple and apart | bes 
from its literary side. 

The scene from Parsifal“ became 


There is certainly room 


~ How- 


In spite of all 


ty original spirit. 


The third concert of the 
| Musical Association, Georges Longy 
‘founder arid director, was given on 
March 23. The program; too long for 
complete quotation 


by Stravinsky. 
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progress in Mexico. with the 


government finances in excellent con- 


dition und revolutionary elements 
negligible. ' 
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Your ultimate shopping place 
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SUMMER HOME FOR SALE 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


and Ready to Wear 
GOSSARD CORSETS 


Graduate Corsetiere 


F. B. SILVERWOOD’S 


124 PINE AVENUE 
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J. ABRAMS, Fine Tailoring 


Clothes of Quality 
at Reasonable Prices 


HERTEL’S 


“hold. 

estate the beantiful 
N quick a 

„ photon, appointmente at 


S S ‘phone 1312 33 Pine Avenue 
HEWITT'S BOOKSTORE” Fit COMMERCIAL TRUST & 
Stationery. Engrar Supplies MWS 
117 PINE AVENUE SAVINGS BANK 


nice of GRO. W. HALL, 60 State St. 


‘Gentleman’ s Country Place 
HAEF-MILE TRACK 


46 ones ee peat, — fireplace, a barn, 
basement; 128 160 


bard; six ir 
r good auto road: Ries 


Commercial Trus Departments 
Real Estate 1 — 

THE HAT SHOPPE 

912 State Street, one 

We cater $2 the woman who discriminates. 


. 


Pine Ave. at Broadway 


Idaho Apple Ranch 


ana tars} Certified Public Accountant} 
INCOME TAX» CONSULTANT 


LONG BEACH, CAL. SAN DIEGO n 
The maximu f Quality; the utmost . 5 

in 5355 top Values always “LEN Ox CAFETERIA 

> . 
Morgan s Cafeteria 
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ei urniture Building — Repairing gerso 
1 5 canes Co. 


„ and Upholstering 


PA 


So. Vermont — W. ime 88 NATION AL BANK 
WILLIAM H. TEASLEY S = . 
PRINTING 


‘FRYE & SMITH 


~ GCALIFORN N. M USIC co. 


Union TrustandSavings 1 
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UNDERWEAR __ : CORSETS 


—DRESS AND WASH GOODS 
—SILKS ~—LINENS 


Lewis Shoe Co: 
S. W. Corner. 5th and C Streets 


Boldrick Shoe Co. 


946 FIFTH STREET 
HAMIETIUN’S 
Grocers — Sixthand C | 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


‘The Gertrude Shop 


Distinctively Dressed Dolls 
‘ Hand Made Toys 
49 Fairfield St., Boston 


MRS. J. B. MORRILL 


Corset Maker 
29 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 


Smith & McCance} 


3 PARE ST., BOSTON 


od BOOKS 


Foreign and Domestic Periodicals, 


n 


B. B. 7158 


had of us 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 
SHARD 


284 Boylston Street 
71 Temple Place 
248 Huntington Avenue 
79 Summer Street 
" 29 State Street 
Telephone Back Bay 3900 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


BOOKBINDING 
| WM. S. LOCKE 


10 WASHINGTON STREET, NORTH, BOSTON 
Tel. Rich, 2401 
vino 


2 @ é 
apa . and Weed 
Harcourt „ Beston, 8 
Tel. ment Bay 2200 Estab. 1890 


Trunks $5.00 


— cleated WATERPROOF TRUNKS, 
measuring 27-14-16 inches inside, fitted for pad- 
lock. Just the thing for camping or for storage 
of valuables, books, papers, etc. 

Others at $8.00 and 612.00. 

One lot of BOSTON BAGS, $1.50. 

WARDROBE TRUNKS, 830 to $200. 
Bags and Cases, $15 to $190. 


JOSIAH CUMMINGS & SON 


657 ATLANTIC A., 
at South Station 


F. KNIGHT & SON 


to OLIVER STREET BOSTON 
. “entire charge of homes or offices 
e contents of which are to be trans- 
ferred elsewhere. @Attend to moving; 
pack for storage or shipment; place in 
storage or ship; arrange for insurance; 
send expert men to unpack. a 
are wholly rélieved of all trouble and 
labor. Our long years of experience 
and unquestioned 1 bility 
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FRUITS VEGETABLES 
Cantral Ave. Tel.: Far Rock 1900-1403 


Beermann 5 Market, Inc. 


High Mea Poultry and Provisions 
W Cone inae t. Central and Breadway 
Tel. Far Rockaway 837 


ROWER 


Merchandise and a That Are Bight 
te Columbia: Theatre. Tel. Far Roe K. 0200 


WATKIN W. JONES, Inc. 
Real Estate and Insurance Agency 
1919 Mott Avenue ‘Tel. Par Rock. 17 


D. NACHT 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Central Ave. Phone: Far Rockaway 3054 
COURTESY FOR ALL 


hk D FOR THE WA 
EVER CUSTOMER 


NTS OF 
K 18 THE RULW HERE. 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
Victrolas 
Kodaks 


Bicycles 


_— 


DECORATING AND PAINTING 
870 Central Avenue. Tel. 1268 Far Rock, 


GREENBERG 


Repairing and pressing. Cleanser and Dyer. 
1940 Cornaga. Are, Phone: Far flock. 737 
MICHAEL SCHOENIG 


CUSTOM TAILOR 
PRESSING AND DRY CLEANING ; 
8 and Clark Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 779 


FOR FRESH FLOWERS 


BERGMAN 
CENTRAL AVE. Tel. Far Nox. 448 
The Geo. Adams Lumber Co. 


MILL WORK AND BUILDING MATSRIAL 
Remsen Ave. _Tel. Far Rockaway 274 


a ae 
STATIONERY 4 GiIrTs 
Central Avenue, Far p Rockaway 


JUNGMAN . SIGNS 
1828 MOTT AVENUP Tel. 2000 Far Rocks 


TRUNKS STOVES 
Mulry Hardware Co. 


300 CENTRAL AVE. ö 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS , 


Telephones T. R. 414-415 
— 


A. H. BROWER 
‘STORE or THE ROOKAWATS 
GOOD 


aa COAL 


C. & H. T. WHITSON, Ine. 
Tel. Far Rock. 28 


PAINTS 
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NEW YORK CITY 


, LUCILLE Savoy 
CLEANSING CREAM 


Asu article for the skin. Used instead o 
perior Sap. 


and $1. 
Phone Bryant 3022 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Luncheon Dinner 


i Hot Waffles served in the afternoon 
128 West 73 ., New York Phone Col. 


The Wileys, 20 E.54 St. 


LUNCHEON—TABLE Oi y DINNER 
SUNDAY LUNCHEON AND DINNER 


— a De ote, Ant 


in 3 
R THEATRE 


Raa At 


Attractive Surroundings. and Delicious Home 
Cooking 


14 East 44th Street 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
__Dinner—A la Carte Througheut Day. 
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oo FURNITURE CO. 
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Molian Hall on February 15, the 
music-loving public flocks thankfully 
to hear him. More people ‘sought to 
hear him on this n than could 


and entrance. But hundreds did get 


the happiést 


in and between them and the singer 
relations existed, 3 
friendliness, a sympathy which could 
be felt as bearing an essential part 
in the uncommon charm of the 


e ; . 

An article could easily be written 
round this characteristic of concert 
audiences.- Here the rec was 
not only a consummate musician; he 


had also about him something of the 


air of genial host, one who finds his 


it} own happiness in making his guests 


And how the audience re- 


happy. 
How they listened! How 


sponded!. 


lay | quick they were to catch every point 


in French and Italian by 
pare, Fourdrain, Fauré, and Santo- 
liquido showed the singer’s versatility 
and command of other languages. 
Still, the Negro spirituals were the 
gs in which Hayes revealed some- 

& new to his audience. Both 
words and music have the extreme 
simplicity which belongs to children 


made by him or his ideal coadjutor, 
S. Liddle, at the piano“! 

Four old French carols, sung in a 
group, were as beautiful as unfamiliar; 
perhaps the most delightful among 
them being Dou viens-tu, bergére?”’ 
Put distinctions are invidious—all 
were lovely. Again, in the Schubert 
group that followed, it would have 
been hard to say which was the finest, 
though the fast pace at which Plunket 
Greene took Der Erlkönig,“ and in a 


great art. To treat them as most; lesser degree “Abschied,” hardly tallied 


singers have done in the past, either 
in a comic or commonplace vein, is to 
rob them of their chief beauty. But 
Roland Hayes brings them a 
simple reverence, a tender pleasure 
in their quaintness, a ‘conviction of 
their underlying truths, which are as 
remarkable as convincing. 


The eighteenth Hallé concert in 
Manchester was felt to depart some- 
what from that expressed ideal of Mr. 
Hamilton Harty to hold the balance 
evenly between the classical and the 

ram was almost er- 
but this may have 
fact that Mr. Julius 


Harrison, and not Mr. Harty, was the 
conductor. Manchester people were 
glad of an opportunity of hearing the 
“Golden Butterfly” suite of Eric Fogg, 
which caused such difference of opln- 
ion among the critics when it was first 
heard in London; but it would seem a 
mistake to include in the same pro- 
gram a long orchestral suite from the 
ballet, “La Pisanella,” by an ultra- 
modern Italian composer, even though 
it were “the first performance in Eng- 
land,” together with a selection from 
“Le Coq d'or.“ There was too much 
color and too little form, provoking a 
sense of unsatisfied longing and real 
music hunger among the audience. 
Mr. Fogg conducted his own work and 
received a cordial welcome from his 
fellow citizens, but it was significant 
that the applause was warmer before 
the suite was played than at the close. 
This is not to imply condemnation. It 
was realized that the instrumentation 
Was accomplished as well as elaborate, 
and that the composer had the true 
orchestral flair; but the conception 
itself was of the slightest, and the 
hearer’s imagination was not carried 
on irresistibly. The phrases were too 
detached and scrappy, and what of 
melody there was, was too reminiscent 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff and the Caliph's 
e. Nature music, however, is legiti- 
mate inspiration, and the opening sec- 
Butterfly” gives a 
1 reproduction of the forest 
sounds made by the insect world on a 
hot day in June. It is only when 
scene follows scene that one discovers 
the lack of substance of the suite, and 
the crying need of dramatic develop- 
ment and continuity to force it into 
shape. Clever musical bric-a-brac it 
undoubtedly is, but the means adopted 
of all proportion with the end 


attained 


‘BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—At the fifth 
concert of the Beethoven Association, 
given in Afolian Hall on the evening 
of March 22, the Letz Quartet pre- 


‘| sented Beethoven's quartet in B flat 


“Im Abendroth,” 
Schumann's 
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with the traditional tempi. One must 
confess they sounded splendid sung 
thus. . 
No other British singer, save per- 
haps John Coates, can set free a great 
speeding rhythm with the first bar of 
a song and carry it through to the 
triumphant end like Plunket Greene. 
Nor can any other so conjure up the 
jolly miller, for instance, and his mill 
stones in “Das Wandern,” or the sense 
of mystery in Der Doppelgänger,“ as 
Nunket Greene. In one instant, with- 
out.any such aid as an actor receives 
on the stage, he sets before one, not 
a platform illusion, but the truth of 
the scene or emotion, He sang the 
Schubert songs in their ae tak 
man, an unusual thing now in 
but one for which musicians must cer- 
tainly be grateful to him. In lyric 
music the union achieved by a great 
composer between music and text is 
a most important factor in the whole. 
The group of 11 British songs pro- 
vided many things of interest: The 
three songs.by Sir Charles Stanford 
showed that even when the poems are 
not powerful enough in themselves. to 
call out fervent inspiration—and “The 
Pibroch,” “The Call,” and “Home” by 
Murdoch, Maclean and W. M. Letts are 
Celtic verses of average merit—Sir 
Charles can still turn them into thor- 
oughly refined and picturesque songs. 
A modest note appended to “The Call” 
stated it to be “the five hundredth 
song, irrespective of repetitions, which 
Mr. Greene has sung at his recitals in 
London.” It is a remarkable record. 
A group of traditional airs wound up 
the evening: the fiery Hungarian folk 
songs and the droll English ballad, 
The Crocodile“ —surely the work of 
some forecastle wag—bringing a crop 
of encores. 


ELSIE HORNE ON 
MOODS IN MUSIC 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, England — A new and 
most instrugtive entertainment in the 
form of a lecture recital entitled 
“Moods in Music“ was given by Miss 
Elsie Horne, pianist, assisted by Miss 
Adelaide Rind, vocalist, on February 
18 at Wigmore Hall. In the course 
of her lecture Miss Horne explained 
how the emotions and moods of dif- 
ferent composers. were’ displayed in 
their compositions. She accompanied 
her remarks with illustrations de- 
lightfully rendered on the piano and 
songs given by Miss Rind in a most 
acceptable way. : 

The lecturer touched upon temper- 
ament and types; need of expression; 
control and freedom; emotion and 
mood and the laws governing them; 
their musical parallel; rhythm, pitch, 
and tone color, and their meaning, 


about all of which she had some in- 


teresting things to say to the great 
pleasure of her large audience. 


| As he labors on, traces of Debussy 
_| Cello, says Signor Gatti, one of the 


3| the. Teutonic work has the salt of 


— 


were 


personality and so fine an 
usoni; it would be en the! s 


‘than 100,000 francs per annum for 
this purpose. : 
Undoubtedly, whether French am- 
bitions in music are entirely justified 
or not, the creation of such a school 
will serve to make musical France 
much better known in America, will 
greatly influence American musicians. 


MR. MENCEL BERG 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
William Mengelberg has just written 
his name all over the musical map 
of this city. He held two four-hour 
rehearsals with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the second of these rehear- 
sals coming the morning of the first 
(afternoon) concert. He talked in 
three languages, and hardly ten bars 
at a time went by unchallenged. His 
whole effort was to get the men to 
rise above literal accuracy and mere 
meticulous precision to the expressive 
inwardness of the music. 

Leopold Stokowski’s splendid drill- 
ing of the band through all these 
years had put into Mengelberg's 
hand a far more supple and respon- 
sive instrument than the Dutch con- 
ductor found in the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra when he landed in 
New York. These players felt at 
once the presence and the intellectual 
predominance of a master, and they 
rose to him with a devotion and an 
enthusiasm such as they never before 
gave a guest conductor. Said one of 
them after the first rehearsal: “We 
were not rehearsing—we were learn- 
ing something all the time!” 

Mr. Mengelberg, who is a specialist 
in the arrangement of instruments on 
the platform, stood things about con- 
siderably. He reduced by about four 
feet the rear terrace on which the 
nine double basses stand. He bunched 
his first violins and his cellos as far 
toward the front as he could get 
them. He added six French horns, so 
that he had 1 
ance of Strauss’ Heldenleben.“ He 
took the trumpets away from their 
post in front of the double basses and 


_ SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


| By special correspondent of The Christian 
. Science Monitor 


PARIS, France—An interesting at- 
tempt has begun to make France a 
greater center of music study. Be- 
fore the war American. musical in- 
stitutions often sent their students to 
Germany to receive those final 
touches which would niake them as 
perfect as possible. Of course mu- 
sical instruction has reached a high 
level in the United States, but Ger- 
many was regarded in some quarters 
as giving something which could not 
‘be found in America. N 

Now France desires to attain a 
similar position. It is: pointed out 
that.in the United States musicians 
like Blair Fairchild and Walter Dam- 
rosch are altogether sympathetic to. 
the idea that artistic supremacy in 
music belongs to the French. school 
and that ſt is in France that modern 
miusic is best studfed. The first idea 
‘of founding an American conserva- 
toire in the Fontainebleau Palace came 
to Mr. Fragnaud, the sub-prefect. With 
Mr. Francis Casadessus he made the 
necessary demarches and Paul Leon, 
the director of Beaux-Arts, placed the 
Louis XV wing of the palace at their 
disposal for the creation of an Ameri- 
can Ecole de Musique. 

It is claimed that the war, by bring- 
ing American artists in contact with 
French, revealed to them the extreme 
importance of French music and 
French musical training, which had 
previously largely been hidden from 
them. It is in France that they can 
best finish their studies. That at 
least is the contention of Mr. Frag- 
naud and that is why for two years 
he has worked for the creation of this 
new conservatoire especially intended 
for Americans. The idea is now real- 
ized. 

Charles Mor, the great organist 
and composer, is nominated Director 
General des Etudes and Francis Casa- 
dessus Technical Director. The Ecoles 
des Hautes Etudes Mustcales is placed 


in the form of a symphonic suite, dated 
1911; “Impressione Romane,” 1913, 
likewise a suite for orchestra; Im- 
pressione Pagane,” six nocturnes for 
piano, songs, trio in F minor, a sonata 
in D minor for violoncello and piano, 
romauza for violoncello and orchestra, 
a series of impressions inspired by 
autumn and by crepuscular moods, 
and a poem for orchestra. There are, 
besides, some important, but as vet 
unpublished works, among them an 
Oratorio which is really a concert 
opera for soli, choruses and orchestra, 
built upon Flaubert's Temptation of 
St. Anthony.” 

Davico's labors are part of the new 
artistic movement of which Malipiero 
and Respighi are salient representa- 
tives. From his earliest days he has 
been characterized by a certain in- 
nate aristocracy of taste—one that 
would naturally lead him to Debus- 
syan “nuances and tonalities. A sol- 
itary life has deepened these personal 
tendencies, though he has liberated 
himself from youthful influences. It 
is this aristocratic element that has 
kept his ardent feeling within bounds 
and prevented him from yielding to 
the easy triumphs of excessive meth- 
ods. He favors the twilight colors 
and moods, as is shown by his Im- 
pressions of Autumn,“ which remind 
one of the preludes of Debussy. He 
is expert in working an harmonic at- 
mosphere, at suggesting a hazy 
thought, at catching the thrill of a 
lyric moment. Yet he is not what 
might be called a thoroughgoing im- 
pressionist, for closer examination of 
his work reveals a marked tonal sense, 
even a rigidity of melodic line. He is 
decidedly a colorist, but his colors do 
not blur the lines of. his composi- 
tion, and he never for long. forgets 
the architectural aspects of his piece. 


disappear.: His sonata for the violon- 


In all, for the deliver-{ 


most perspicacious of musical critics 
in Italy today, attest a robust and pene- 
trating connoisseur of the entire clas- 
sical-romantical instrumental litera- 
ture from Mozart to Brahms. He is 
not afraid of so-called old forms. Into 
his nocturnes he has breathed a new, 
modern note; they are, says Gatti. 
the most perfect and consummate in 
style after those of Fauré. Often his 
Piano compositions are so simple in 
appearance that they deceive the 
player and hearer into beli ving the 
composer ineffective, yet closer ac- 
quaintance discovers a delicate, eco- 
nomical adjustment of means.to pur- 
pose. 

In Davico there are really two as- 
pects: the subtlety .of the intimate. 
personal poets and the riot of color 
and sound that comes from a Gautier 
or a d’Anhunzio, Yet Davico has not 
been lavish in his employment of or- 
chesifat means. In his work there 
is a certain measure, an artistic re- 
straint. “He is not afraid, in these 
days of “melodic anarchism,” to write 
sustained melodies, but far different 


under the control of the State and 
will be subvehtioned by the Minister 
of Beaux-Arts and the municipality of 
Fontainebleau. It is reserved for 
American students, men or women, 
who desire to improve their art under 
the direction of the professors of the 
National Conservatoire, and high 
rewards will be accorded to the pupils. 

Charles Widor, recently interviewed 
on this subject, paid tribute to the 
efforts of Walter Damrosch, who 
visited France during the latter part 
of the war. He at first obtained aid 
from French professors in the forma- 
tion of military ‘bands. At Chaumont 
there» was constituted a veritable 
econservatoire which has now been 
developed into the Conservatoire of 
Fontainebleau. At first ins ruction 
will be given only during three months 
of the summer season and the most 
eminent professors will undertake the 
task and will direct examinations and 
distribute diplomas. If, however, the 
project is successful the duration of 
studies each year wil] be prolonged. 


massed them before the trombones 
and the tubas. The men forgot unſon 
terms and overtime and only remem- 
bered their artistic honor. He gave 

h man stringently to feel that the 
whole of the music depended upon | 
him dlone. 

As in the rehearsal he put them 
through the paces of the “Helden- | 
leben,” he told them the story as an 
actor would. He said that the hero, 
having made war’on women and chil- 
dren, wept for his sins, and that the 
end was not merely sorrow but trag- 
edy.. And he kept them at it until he 
got the desired effect. With like 
thoroughness he drilled the players 
for Weber’s “Oberon” that began the 
program in a fairy world, and Liszt's 
“Les .Préludes,” that came before the 
“Heldenleben.” 

So that finally he came before his 
cool-ultra-critical audience with an or- 
chestra made over largely to his own 
ideas. One could feel those about 
saying in themselves: Well, we shall 
now hear what this much-touted for- 


ginning. As it is, Miss Lashanska is 


a rarely charming and delightful artist. 

What maturity in music means was 
illustrated in Madame Homer’s recital, 
which filled the Academy of Music not 
merely with people but with song. The 
program ranged from Handel, Haydn, 
Schubert, to her husband; whose un- 
familiar song “Russia” was least im- 
pressive, despite the mdst earnest effort 
to make it sound important. But from 
the start, the admired contralto had 
her audience quite at the mercy of 
her stately yet gracious womanliness 
that so helped her voice to.express her 
meaning and make her message tell. 


RENEE CHEMET IN 
NEW YORK. RECITAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern. News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Miss Renée 
Chémet, violinist, appeared with the 
National Symphony Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall on the afternoon of March 
22, presenting the Saint-Saéns third 
violin concerto in B minor, op. 61. 
She gave a delightful interpretation 
of the solo part of the work, and Mr. 
Mengelberg directed his men in a 
charmingly sympathetic accompani- 
ment. Soloist and director, that is to 
say, collaborated in placing a finely 
polished composition by the most 
French of orchestral writers before 
the public in ad suitable a manner as 
could be imagined. Miss Chémet 
bringe a cheerfulness to her playing 
that distinguishes it from the playing 
of most of the numerous European 
violinists who have appeared in New 
York this season as candidates for 
American musical honors. In this 
characteristic of good-naturedness, 
she must have reminded many of her 
listeners of the coming of Mischa El- 
man to the United States a dozen 
years ago. To say that hep playing its 
bright and heartening in mood is 
doubtless all the praise that is neces- 
sary, though much might be remarked 
in commendation of her tone and ex-. 


he seems to have precisely —, 


the Mahi — into the music of 
Saint-Saéns, whatever else she may 
prove to have or to lack as ske is 
further heard. She evidently com- 
prehends Saint-Saéns as a musician 
who began his career when sentimen- 


talism was at the height of its vogue 
‘in Europe and who never quite es- 


caped from its inffuence. So un- 
derstanding him, she finds in his 
melodies a mingled expression of ten- 
derness and humor which those per- 
formers who think of him as a contem- 
porary of Brahms or as a link between 


‘Berlioz and Debussy are apt to miss. 


The program, which included the 
Beethoven “Eroica” symphony and the 
Strauss Death and Tranefiguration” 
tone poem, was one of the last on the 
schedule of Mr. Mengelberg, who, re- 
turning to Amsterdam, Holland, leaves 
the National Symphony Orchestra in 
charge of the regular conductor, 
Arthur Bodanzky. He comes again io 
New York in February, 1922, to take 
part in the direction of the concerts 
of the Philharmonie Society, under 
the arrangement by which National 
Symphony and Philharmonic interests 
next season are merged. 


It is even hoped that the school will 


from what the foreign public has come 
to accept as the Italian tradition. 

Davico’s Japanese songs are among 
his latest published work; they ex- 
‘hibit the same tasteful expressiveness 
of the oriental songs. 

“His art.“ says Gatti, “born like a 
lotus in the stagnant marsh of the 
Italian music of yesterday; aims at 
the same ideal that unites the con- 
temporary composers of our land. Nor 
must we forget this: this artist who 
lives beyond the confines of our 
fatherland is a power on which we 
may count.“ | 


EUGENE GOOSSENS 
IN LIVERPOOL 


By special! correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

MANCHESTER, England—Mr. Ru- 
géne Goossens conducted ‘the eighth 
Liverpool Philharmonic Concert: and 
introduced his own orchestral scherzo, 
“Tam-o'-Shanter,” which depicts that 
hero’s ride from the witches. A clever 
piece of orchestration, it might have 
made a better impression if it had not 
come after that masterpiece of the mu- 
sical grotesque, “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
and his merry pranks. Strauss’ genius 
is perhaps nowhere else as unmistak- | 
able as in this chareteristically Ger- 
man humoresque. It is one of the few 
works of the genius “macabre” which 
will bear repetition. Berlioz’s Sym- 
phonie Fantastique” is another; but 


become also a school of painting, 
architecture, and sculpture. 

Is there any place more attractive 
than Fontainebleau.“ asked Mr. 
Widor, more evocative of bearty? 
The surroundings are ideal for an 
artist, whether he is musigian,: 
painter, or poet. As for the profes- 
sors it is surely unnecessary to say 
that we will put all our heart into 
the accomplishgnent of a duty that is 
both artistic and fraternal. The best 
of our thought, all that we have, 
learned from experience, will be put 
at the service of the Franco-American 
school of Fontainehleau.” 

Mr. Francis Casadessus added some 
details of the work. which will be 
earried on. There can only bd re- 
ceived 200 pupils who will be .pen-| 
sionnaires. Each pupil who is not 
presented by a conservatoire or a rec-' 
ognized musical school of Ameriea 
must furnish references for it is 
intended that the advantages which 
the school presents shall only; 
be given to the best and most promis- 
ing young American musicians. The 
executive committee of the Sociéte des 
Amis Américains des Musiciens de 
France, which has its principal center 
in New York, will make a choice in 
‘the chief towns of the United States. 
The instruction, which will be given 
by the 6Hte of French professors, 
having the same value as that given 
in the famous Conservatoire National, 
it is indispensable that it shall be the 
élite of American students who shall 
profit. -. 

At the end of 


cannot be distinguished from 


played. 


hand instruments, 


them on approval to any 
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point 


Fiddles and Violins 


To tell them apart you must hear them played. 


The same thing is true of pianos. To fully appreciate the sweet. 
tone of any Smith & Barnes piano, you must hear it 


When you have done so you readily understand why pianos of 


our make are so rarely found in the hands of dealers in second- 


Wie distribute the Smith & Barnes, Strohber. Hoffmann, Willard 
and Lessing, etc., etc., etc., not only through our own seven stores 
and hundreds of dealers all over the country, but we also ship 
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: tte sun is up at seven, and a choice 
band of native songbirds, the thrush. 
| the blackbird, the robin and the hedge- | 
‘| sparrow, are singing their pertest and 
| loudest, unchallenged by a single note 
of song from thé earliest warbier: . 
from beyond the seas, every tree shows 
some slight, half-hinted shadow of 
spring change... . At every joint, and 
at the end of every twig, there is ever 
so slight a swelling of the bud; and 
though the change of shape and color 
is hardly discernible till heid in the 
hand, the multiplied myriads of tiny 
curves change the whole aspect.of the 
tree. In the sycamore, the points of 
the lower buds are slipping from their 
-}sheaths, like long green olives. of 
Italy. The downy sumach tips are 
rough with swelling knobs. the labur- 
nums are flecked with silver-grey, and 
even on the planes, where last year's, 
fruit still hangs, the buds are swell- 
ing. But perhaps the most beautifu! 
of all are the spfays of the hawthorn. 
Where each thorn leaves the stem, a 
tiny, gemlike globe has appeared upon 
the bark, laced on the sides with green 
and gold, and tipped with rosy car- 
imine. The sharp thorn mounts guard 
above it, and protects it from harm. 
one thorn to a bud, all the tree over. 
But where the young shoots end 
where there is no protecting spear— 
there the buds are clustered, that if 
one fail another may take its place.—- 
“Wild England of Today,” C. J. 
Cornish. 
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donment of existence in mortality. 
The world has been through many 
different and progressive stages of this 
„ ts going through it now 

will continue to go through it 
Obedience to the divinely loving 
immortal Principle, the Mind 
God. The Reformation, the 
, French, and American revo- 
lutions, and surely the world war, 
were different phases of the resurrec- 
e mice ran in tion, for out of them came, on the 
unexplored won- whole, higher things which benefited 
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round, gave When Paul at Lystra uplifted the man 


oi is resurrection. | 
at 2 tosples; born a cripple and caused him to 
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| walk “who never had walked” it was 
ig 8 beds the occurring of that wonderful thing 
. called the resurrection. It was of a 7 See . 
dm writing did not hate the fog, be- n Ss : 3 | E55 Lonely Is the Man Who 
: ‘ 3 | Understands 


Kaus of the crimson lights which fell|ATimathea, following 
: sometimes upon the chimneys, hours on Golgotha as the culmination | . , 5 ae | 
Whites which gleamed through of which “the veil of the temple was 833 i ae : ee en ee en eS f 

— = ! — ö Lonely is the man who understands. 

Lonely is vision that leads a man 

a was 
From the pasture-lands, 


‘its openings, on summer mornings, on rent in twain from the top to the 
| Photographed for The Christian Science Monitor by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum 3 
From the furréws of corn and the 


“turret or ent Miscellaneous | bottom; and the earth did quake, and 
~ “Studies,” Walter Pater. . 40 5 : 90 f 
8 rs Bridge at Saltram, South Devon,” by John Sell Cotman 
brown loads of hay, 
To the mountain-side, 


» ° Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
u verse is like a cool and shady 
| i To the high places where contempla- 


the rocks rent.” 1 


And the joy of the resurrection is 
that it goes on forever, for in abso- 
lute Science the real, the spiritual | 
man, never ceases to unfpld, or to 


was brooding everywhere, as if na- 
ture, sympathizing with the solemn 
offices of the day, had consecrated an 


| and vegetables. Suppose we call them animate things;—you may ‘hear her 


John Sell Cotman all in, and see what they have got. talking to the trees, to the flowers,— 
talking to the high clouds and the 


Ling a-dream within some 
Far from the common way, where 
grass beside the sweet 
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ry Baker dy, the 
Discoverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, says, “God expresses in. man 
the infinite idea forever developing 


itself, broadening and rising higher 


and 
(Sci 


r from a boundless basis.” 
* P. 258.) 


. 


involved the crucifix- 


ion. The ‘sins of the world were so 


great and spiritual perception so faint 


‘that he who could have taken his 


spiritual status at any time unaccom- 
panied by the material conditions 
called death, considered it necessary 
to go upon the crogs and give a con- 
crete demonstration of eternal life 
that would so awaken men as to 
rouse them to follow in his steps. 

Christ Jesus was not a helpless vic- 
tim of his persecutors. The Master 
could have delivered himself at any 
time from those who took him and 
attempted to destroy him. Why thea, 
it may be asked, did he suffer cru- 
cifizion? The answer is found in a 
study of Jesus’ lite and purpose. For 
three years de had been healing the 
sick and sinful and raising the dead, 
always pointing out by parable and 
patient explanation just what it was 
that was accomplishing the healing 
work: the Christ or Truth that is the 
refiection of divine Principle. He 
had raised the dead, in one case, after 
the resurrecteti man had been en- 
tombed four days. He had not yet, 
of course,’ raised himself from the 
dead, although he had told the Jews, 
“Destroy this temple [or body], and 
in three days I will raise it up.” He 
had proved every statement he had 
theretofore made about divine meta- 
physics and he was to demonstrate 
this also. Mrs. Eddy says: “The res- 
urrection of the great demonstrator 
of God's power was the proof of his 
final triumph over body and matter, 


and gave full evidence of divine Sei- 


ence,—evidence so important to mor- 
tals.” (Science and Health, p. 42.) 
And on page 34 she writes concerning 
the effect of this supreme proof upon 
Jesus’ disciples: “His resurrection 
was also their resurrection. It helped 
them to raise themselves and others 
from spiritual dulness and blind be- 
lief in God.into the perception ef in- 
finite possibilities. They needed this 
quickening, for soon their dear Mas- 
ter would rise again in the spiritual 
alm of reality, and ascend far above 
their apprehension.” 

The resurrection of nineteen hun; 
dred years ago was thus the world’s 
resurrection. Its example has spurred 
men to seek spiritual life. The simple 
Bible narrative has been extended and 
scientifically explained by Christian 
Science, and the whole garment is 
before men today. 


as he puts the 
effect. To him 
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and Health with Key to 
Jesus the process of 
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According to Miss Turner, a daugh- 
ter of Dawson Turner, “Cotman giving 
up the idea of being a draper, came 
to London in 1798-9.” Nothing is 
known of his early movements in the 
metropolis, but he did not waste his 
time, as almost immediately after his 
arrival he was awarded a larger sil- 
ver palette“ by the Society of Arts, 
in 1809, for a drawing which had been 
submitted. In Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 
by Mise Jane Porter, the hero, a 


Polish noble named Zobieski, reduced 


to want, finds “his sole dependence 
must rest on his talents for painting. 
His taste easily perceived that there 
were many drawings exhibited for 
sale much inferior to those which he 
had executed for mere amusement.” 
Accordingly, he attempts to sell his 
drawings to a printseller in Great 
Newport Street, but they are declined. 
Eventually the dealer agrees to accent 
Six drawings a week for a guinea. it 


has been suggested that the incident 


was based on what actually happened 
to young Cotman... This may have 
been true, as Miss Porter was sister 
to Sir Robert Ker Porter, and through 
her brother probably became ac- 
quainted with Cotman. 
sell his drawings to print dealers is 
known, as John Thirtle, afterwarde 
his brother-in-law. was in the habit, 


when coming to London, of looking | 


into Ackermann’s window to see if 
there were any new works by his 
brother artist. It is certain, however, 
that Cotman was not without means, 
as at first he lived in Gerrard Street, 


Soho, and afterwards in New Bond | 


Street. He came under the patronage 
of Dr. Munro, and at his home on 
Adelphi Terrace, where his protegés 


used to assemble to copy drawings, | 


Cotman probably first met Girtin and 
Turner. Girtin assisted in starting a 
club for practicing landscape paint- 
ing. The members met in the evening 
at each other’s houses by rotation; a 
subject was chosen, and éach treated 
it according to his own idea. The 
sketches became the property of the 


member at whose house they met. It portion comes off in one elastic piece, | 


is said that for this reason Turner 


That he did | 


Matyotte and Chéchelle sell on com- 
mission: Rina sells for her mother, 
who has a little garden at Gros-Morne. 


“Bonjou’, Maiyotte;—bonjou’, | 


Chéchelle! coument ou Kalle, Rina, 
ches!“ Throw open the folding- 
doors to let the great trays pass. .. 
Now all three are unloaded by old 
Théréza and by young Adou;—all the 
packs aré on the floor, and the water- 
proof wrappings are being uncorded. 
... “Oh, what a medley, Maiyotte!” 
. inkstands and wooden cows; 
purses and paper dogs and cats; dolls 
and cosmetics; pins and needles and 
soap and toothbrushes ... pelotes of 
thread, and tapes, and ribbons, and 
laces ... cuffs and collars and dancing 
shoes. But what is that little flat 
bundle... the pretty foulards! Azure 
and yellow in cheekerings; orange and 
crimson in stripes; rose and scarlet 
in plaidings; and bronze tints, and 
| beetle-tints of black and green. 
; “Chéchelle, what a bloucoutoum if 
| you should ever let that tray fall—aie 
|yaie yaie!” Here is a whole shop of 
crockeries and  porcelain;—plates, 
dishes, cups,—earthen-ware “canaris” 
land “dobannes”; and gift-mugs and 
cups bearing the creole girls’ names,— 
fall names that end in “ine”: “Michel- 
ine.“ “Honorine,” Prosperine,” (you 
| will never sell that, Chéchelle: there 
is not a Prosperine this side of St. 
Pierre), “Azaline,” “Leontine,” “Zeph- 
erine,” “Albertine,” “Chrysaline,”’ 
|“Florine,” “Coraline,” “Aléxandrine.” 
And knives and forks, and cheap 
| spoons and tin rattles for babies, 
land tin flutes for horrid little boys,— 
‘and pencils and note-paper and en- 
| velopes! . 
Oh, Rina, what superb oranges! 
fully twelve inches ronnd! and 
these, which look something like our 
mandarins, what do you call them?“ 
“Zorange macaque! (monkey-oran- 
ges). And here are avocados—beau- 
ties—guavas of three. different kinds, 


| grasses—“Grale-gras, 
and the gossip of the canes—“chououa, 


far peaks of changing. color,—talking 
to the setting sun! : 
By a great grove of palms she 
passes;—eo thickly mustered they are 
that against the sun their intermin- 
gled heads form one unbroken awning 
of green. Many rise straight as 
masts; some bend at beautiful angles, 
seeming to intercross their long pale 
single limbs in a. fantastic dance; 
others curve like bows: there is one 
that undulates from foot to crest, like 
a monster serpent poised upon his 
tail. She loves to look at that one. 
oll pié-bois-lA!” talks to it as she 
goes by,—bids it good-day. ... 
Sometimes she meets a laden sister 
travelling the opposite way... . “Cou- 
ment ou ye, @hé?” she cries. (Hew 
art thou, dear?) And the other makes 
answer, “Toutt douce, ché,—et ou?” 
(All sweetly, dear,—and thou?) And 
each passes on without pausing: they 
have no time! 

. It is perhaps the last human 
voice she will hear for many a mile, 
After that only the whisper of the 
graie-gras!’’— 


chououa!”—and the husky speech of 
the “pois-Angole, ka babillé comm yon 
vié femme,”—that babbles like an old 
woman;—and the murmur of the 
„Hao“ —trees, like the murmur of the 
River of the Washerwomen.—“Two 
Years in the French West Indies,” by 
Lafcadio Hearn. 


The Diary and the 
Commonplaces 


The habit of journalizing becomes 
a life-long lesson taken in the art of 
composition, an informal sehooling 


‘for authorship. And were the process 


of: preparing their works for publi- 


cation faithfully detailed by distin- 
, guished writers, it would appear how 
| large were their indebtedness to their 


tropical cherries (which have four diary and commonplaces. How care- 


seeds instead of one), tropical rasp- 
| berries, whereof the entire eatable 


lined with something like white silk. 


fully should we peruse Shakespeare’s 
notes used in compiling his plays— 
what was his, what another’s—show- 


declined to be one of the party. The. Here are fresh nutmegs: the thick | ing how these were fashioned into the 


Norwich School,” H. M. Cundall (ed. 
by Geoffrey Holme). 


Pick’d Out of Books 


You might suppose the place piek'd 

out of books. 

The nightingales, in the cold blooma, 
are there 

Fullest of heart, hushing our open’d 
windows; 

The cuckoo 
thicks. 

Autumn, the princely season, purple- 
rob d 

And liberal-handed, brings no gloom 
to us, 

But, rich in its own self, gives us rich 

, hope” 

Of winter-time; and when the winter 

comes, 

We burn old wood, and read old books 
that wall N 

Our biggest room, 
heartiest walks 


ripest in the warmed 


and take our 


, Leigh Hunt. 


The Supreme Excellence 
In character, in manners. in style, 
in all things, the supreme excellence 
is _simplicity.—Longfellow 


: 


* 
ra 
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green case splits in equal halves at 
a touch; and see the beautiful heart 
| within,—deep dark glossy red. 
This big heavy, red-and-yellow thing 
is a “pomme-cythére”: the smooth 
| cuticle, bitter as gall, covers a sweet 
Juicy “pulp, intérwoven with som-- 
thing that seems like cotton thread. 
|. . Here is a “pomme-cannelle”: in- 
side its scaly covering is the most 
| delicious yellow custard conceivable, 
| with little black seeds floating in it. 
| This larger “corssol” has almost as 
| delicate an interior, only the custard 
is white instead of yellow. ... Here 
‘are “christophines,” great pear-shaped 
| things, white and green, according to 
kind, with a peel prickly and knobby 
as the skin of a horned toad; but 
they stew exquisitely. And “mélon- 
genes,“ or egg-plants; and palmiste- 
pith, and “chadéques,” and “pommes- 

Halti —and roots that at first sight 
ook all alike, but they are not: there 
are “camanioc,” and “couscous,” and 
*choux-caraibes,” and “zignames” and 


various kinds of “patates” among 
them. Old Théréza’s magic will trans- 


|form these shapeless, muddy things, 
| before evening, into pyramids of smok- 
ing gold,—odorous porridges that will 
look like messes of molten amber and 


shapely whole we read, how Milton 
composed, — Montaigne, Goethe; by 
what happy strokes of thought, flashes 
of wit, apt figures, fit quotations 
snatched from vast fields of learning, 
their rich pages were wrought forth. 
This were to give the keys of great 
authorship. . N 


The ready reader hardly compre- 


hjends how much he owes to his 
author’s skill in compiling his notes, 
how much to omission, revision, and 
how imperfect he regards his work 
after his last touches. One's book is 
never completed. It stil: invites cor- 
rection while the sheets go through 
the press, and fails to satisfy when he 
holds the volume in covers. The 
labor is so pleasurable, nevertheless, 
and the name of author falls so 
pleasantly upon the ear, that genius 
even may not blush at the sound. 
“"Tis a virtuous egotism that dis- 
seminates virtuous ideas. And its 
disseminators, though but clay, may 
be spoken of in the terms of the 
beautiful Persian apologue: If not 
the rose, they have been near the rose, 
and left its fragrance in their writ- 
ings.” — Table- Talk,“ A. Bronson 
Alcott. , 


| 


hour to meditation.. Behind me lay the 
town with its masses of perpetual un- 
quiet life; before me the sloops with 
their white wings were floating lazily 
on the surface of the stream; while 
all around were the green fields and 
the cheering sunshine. Those ‘squads 


of boisterous stroflere who usually} 


select that day for the invasion of the 
sylvan solitudes, were not yet abroad, 
and only the insects with their small 
hum, or the birds with their sweet 
morning hymns, seemed to be alive 
in the midst of the infinite repose. 

After wandering for some hours, I 
turned into a rustic road which lied 
directly down towards the river. A 
noble forest was planted on the one 
side of it, and on the other vast grain- 
fields lay laughing in the sun, or 
listening to the complacent murmur 
of a brook that stole along in the 
midst of clumps of bushes and wild 
briers. About the half-worn path 
groups of cattle loitered, some crop- 
ping the young grass, and others 
lookihg contemplatfvely towards the 
distant shine of the stream, which 
flashed through the vista of trees in 
molten bands of silver. It was such a 
scene as Cuyp or Paul Potter would 
have loved to paint, if the native coun- 
try of those artists had ever furnished 
them with so lovely and glorious a 
subject. 

But my walk soon brought a se- 
cluded country house into view,—a 
house not entirely adapted to the 
nature of the scenery, yet simple and 
unpretending in its architecture, and 


| beautifully embowered amid elms and 


oaks. Several graceful fawns, afid a 
noble elk, were stalking in the shade 
of the trees, apparently unconscioue 
of the presence of a few dogs, and 
not caring for the numerous turkeys, 
geese, and other domestic animals that 
gabbled and screamed around them. 
Nor did my own approach startle the 
wild beautiful creatures that seemed 
as docile as any of their tame 
companions. 

“Is the master at home?” I asked of 
a maid-servant who answered my tap 
at the door, and who after informing 
me that he was, led me into a room 
on the left side cf the-broad hall. It 
was not, however, a parlor, or an 
ordinary reception-room that I en- 
tered, but evidently a room for work. 
In one corner stood a painter's easel. 
with a half-finished sketch of a beaver 


on the paper; in the other lay the skin. 


of an American panther. The antlers 
of elks hung upon the walls; stuffed 
birds of every description of gay 
plumage ornamented the mantel- 
piece; and exquisite drawings of fleld- 
mice, orioles, and wood-peckers, were 
scattered promiscuously in other parts 
of the room, across one end of which 
a long rude table was stretched to 
hold artist materials, scraps of draw- 
ing-paper, and immense folio volumes, 
filled with delicious paintings of birds 
taken in their native haunts. 

This, said I to myself, is the studio 
of the naturalist, but hardly had the 
thought escaped me, when the mas- 
ter himself made his appearance. He 
was a tall, thin man, with a high 
arched und serene forehead, and a 
bright penetrating gray ere: 

His greeting, as he entered, was at 
once frank and cordial, and showed 
you the sincere true man. “How kind 
it is,” he said with a slight French 
accent, and in a pensive tone, “to come 
to see me; and how wise, too, to leave 


tion brings 
All his adventurings 
Among the sowers and the tillers in 
the wide : 
Valleys to one fused experience, 
—John Drinkwater. 
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the jleares I for Ne of this. Nor is 

u the ‘Tesult of the evolution of the word through. 
_ ut the centuries. The love of the ‘New Testament is as 
3 55 orcec “from the love of Horace and Tibullus, as 
54 ee is from that of Lord Byron or Swinburne._ J 


o manifest is the difficulty that the Writer of the 


th Gospel could find no escape from it but the adop- 
“pepe Greek words implying, more or less vaguely, 
5 e contrast between sacred and profane love. But 
~~ | the lower of these words never sinks to the depths 
Bas adh, wh ch Lesbia’s spatrow: fluttered, when Cæsar was 
ig in Gaul, or to which Don Juan descended in his 
erotic pilgrimage, when George the Third was King, the 
„ gher er: scarcely be said Seg rise to the Johannine defi- 
SRS 705 25 culia: | coe. reget of the Johannine. definition is 
for t the issue. . The issue is, 
it has Mr. Drinkwater made of the word in his play 
205 lary Stuart,” in which the queen is described as the 
reat = for Mr, Drinkwater's ideal of love is 
rat of a glorified Lesbia’s than that of a woman 
i by the concept of the Fourth Gospel. Mr. 
ter, indeed, lays his concept naked before his 
8 when to ‘Hunter's nag inquiry as to what his 
see in a newelover who has suddenly entered 
. er. life, he makes Boyd reply, A vast, separate, 
: = reathing creation of God. . Would you dare to forbid a 
se ome lan’s love of that? You are ambitious.” Boyd 
Clea tales a more exalted view of the “unfeathered, 
\ two-legged thing“ than ever did Job or the Preacher. 
oie Les the play unfolds it becomes almost out- 
cot ee to find an excuse for Darnley’s 
t a — re 
g yd mi ¥ words is ‘the ins: 95 Me. Drink- 
3 tting in the library of Andrew Boyd's 


o men are 
8 fag n ainoue in the evening of a late summer 
iy in the 1900. Over the fireplace is an oil por- 
85 t of age Stuart, but the window on to the terrace 
5 4 — open, and below the city lies in the moonlight. 
1e John Hunter, has confided to the 
lis wife has just confessed to him that she 
‘ith man, Finlay, and in love with 
it losing her love for Hunter. It is a sort of 
in which Hunter, amazed and confused, argues 
‘tor the conventional view of marriage, while Boyd 
‘strives to convince him of the greatness of a love, a love 
that of Mary Stuart, which refuses to be owned by any 
and which has enabled his wife to show her splendid 
in him by confessing her love for his friend like- 
At is a wide thing, radiant, Boyd insists, “the 
i for loving,“ it makes her of the kin of Mary 
“a great lover.“ Now this is all very fine, but 
ren one of a certain picture in Punch of a cook 
ng notice in order to get married. Her mistress, 
in Surprise, explains that she did not know that the cook 
‘Was engaged. To which the cook, whose love is mani- 
festly a wide thing and radiant, replies that she is not, 
exactly, but that — feels she can love any man. It must 
de admitted that such love is the acme of the wide and 
‘Ta Mary Stuart, being a queen, in the days before 
he Royal Marriage Act, was not bound by any limita- 
tions, and she took a wide advantage of it, though the 
. er Was scarcely radiant. Therefore, when she is 
_ heard singing on the terrace, and Boyd's library sud- 
lenly 160 ce to her room in Holyrood, there is not 
uc ca or surprise in finding her toying with Riccio, 
ng with Darnley, and seized in the rough arms 
All the time this later part of the play lasts, Mr. 
‘Drinkwater is weaving dexterously about the queen the 
legend of the great lover. Unfortunately, in one way 
Mir. Drinkwater does it only too well. His command 
of words is magical. So that when at last Riccio has 
den murdered, Darnley quarreled with, and Bothwell 
raced, the poor littlé tragedy of the one, the shadow 
hanging over the second, and the distant cloud 
ing the end, are Be 2 summed up in the 


does it all mean, except that Mr. Drinkwater 

his unquestionable talent, consciously or uncon- 

ieee 

ie in the ato from every. conceivable 
3 


: river of b life * 


of the material from the spiritual. 
other activities of a public nature. 


den. But they have not always been voters. 


tion of presidents and legislators. 


nc : Mr. N offers to his audience. 


„And yet it is all so very, very old. Let us go back, 


almost two thousand years, to the banks of the Nile, and 
to the lyrelof Quintus Flaccus - 


“Head erect, this One read her, ite 
3 on ee eee hed ates 


“She chatfer oer the 7 


Ye, ‘Cleopatra, too, was a great | lover. 


Women and the Dis 


A DEFINITE movement has Sar eet by women 


in the United States to stop the increasing expenditure 


of public moneys for armaments. An organization has 


been formed under the name of the Women's World 
does not appear just how 


Disarmament Committee. It 
inclusive the membership i ‘whether it is in fact an 
organization of women in all parts of the world who are 
interested in the activities of the committee, or whether, 
for the time being, the cam is to be confined to the 
United States. The announcement has been made fre- 
quently. within the last year or so that, roughly estimated, 
90 per cent of the money appropriated by Corigress goes 
for war purposes. Representatives of the disarmament 
committee have been a little more exact in their computa- 
tions. They point out that this proportion is exactly 88 
per cent, leaving 12 per cent for all other purposes of 
government, administrative, judicial, legislative, educa- 
tional, road building, irrigation, and the score or more 
It is explained, of 
course, that 68 per cent of the 88 per cent goes to pay 
indebtedness incurred in past wars. This, it is admitted, 
must be paid. But the women who are at the head of 
the new movement believe that a vast saving can be 
effected by curtailing the continued expenditure of the 
20 per cent balance. Perhaps they see no reason why the 
people who are asked to contribute this vast sum in taxes 
each year should sit passive while plans are being made to. 
appropriate their money for things which they do not 
want or need. These women are inquiring why senators 
and representatives in Congress continue to talk of econ- 
omy while they nod permission tor ambitious department 
heads and bureau chiefs to spend millions of dollars in 
furthering their own pet schemes. 

The women of the United States have long been 
taxpayers. Always they have contributed, some directly 
and some indirectly, to the support of the national, state, 

nd local governments, and they have, in time of war and 
shaven teu borne an unequal share of the common bur- 
Heretofore 
their plans and appeals, constructive or protesting, have 
been listened to indulgently. They have been asked to 
believe that the qualified electors and their representa- 
tives were always willing to consider the helpful advice 
of the women, but at the same time to rest assured that 
all that could be done was being done. Now the women 
have the ballot. They have an equal voice in the selec- 
They intimate that 
the time has come when mere promises are not to be 
accepted at their face value, but that each representative 
of the people, in whatever capacity he may serve, is to 
be judged by his acts. The pursuance of this plan is 
simple enough. The Women's World Disarmament 
Committee, for instance, seems to have inaugurated the 
use of what may be called a card-index system. It is 
proposed to establish in every congressional district a 
nonpartisan union of women who will work for the 
election of representatives committed to the policy of 
disarmament, These organizations will follow the daily 
record of senators and representatives. At the close of 
each session the member may know that in his home 
state or distriet there is a complete record of his speeches 
and his votes on important measures, particularly appro- 
priation bills. He may rest assured also, it may be taken 
for granted, that he will find aligned for or against him 
in his campaign for reelection, practically all the women 
voters of his district, in accordance with his attitude 
upon the question of disarmament and toward the needs 


of the branches of civil government. 


It may be assumed that there is no considerable 
division of sentiment among the women of the United 
States on the question of disarmament. This is not 
Saying that the sentiment of the women taxpayers and 
voters is unanimous. But there are convincing indications 
that the women of the country are awake to the impor- 
tance, to the nécessity, of a change in the governmental 
policy. The men voters of the United States have per- 
mitted the present extravagant system to grow up and to 
be fostered, not without protest, but in the face of in- 
effective objection. Seeking to. justify their acts with 


the excuse that they were only permitting their own gov- 


ernment to keep pace with other friendly governments in 
multiplying the instruments of war, they have, in fact, 
been setting a ruinous pace in the race of preparedness. 
They realize that it is a headlong scramble, with no 
tangible goal ahead. Some one has told them that only 
by readiness for war can war be averted. They have not 
all’ believed this, possibly, but they have yielded to 
pressure and have spent the people’s money, in the sub- 
lime assurance that for them, as individuals, all would 
be forgotten when the day of reckoning should come. 
They were, generally speaking, correct in their 
assumption. The tendency of the people is to forget. 
The electors would hardly show the same indifference 
in choosing a hired hand on the farm, or a clerk in a 
or market, that they habitually indulge in the 
Bh cond Mak and election of their presidents, governors, 
“mayors, and lawmakers, In theory only are the admin- 
istrators and legislators the tatives of the people. 
In Co and in the state . 
a trust has been committed too often assumé the 


prerogatives, not of representatives, but of free agents 
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prepared for an auspic 


The ways are „ ci 
launching of a new 


for reelection. All this may be found to have ut 


‘a change when the itemized and summarized ef 


which.the women voters of the country are keeping is 
spread out to an uncharitable public view. There are a 
lot of things the women want to have done,” is the way 
a member of the disarmament committee puts the matter. 
They seem to be getting ready, in exactly the right way, 
to see that these things are done. 


Panama Bound by Her Agreement 


Costa Rica is delighted, Panama is “pained,” over 
the manifesto. of Mr. Hughes, setting forth the view of 
the United States with respect to the boundary contro- 
versy on the isthmus. The feeling expressed by the two 
countries shows pretty well how nearly their respective 
contentions were supported by the Secretary of State. 
Yet, after all, there seems to be little warrant for. 
Panama’s disaffection. Her appeal to President Harding, 


Over the head of Secretary Hughes, may enable President 


Porras to, bolster up his position with the people at home, 
but it can count for little more fhan idle talk with the 
people ‘of other countries. 

For Panama, by the Hughes Abe nend is discovered 
in a position of attempting to overthrow a decision to 
which it had previously bound itself to agree. Public 
sentiment in the older American republics does not sym- 
pathize with the breaking of pledges.’ And, Panama 
seems to have gone back on her own agreement. Both 
Panama and Costa Rica accepted the boundary fixed by 
President Loubet of France, in 1900, so far as the 
Pacific end was concerned. Being dissatisfied with the 
boundary toward the Atlantic end, they bound them- 
selves by the Porras-Anderson Treaty, of 1910, to abide 
by the arbitral decision of the Chief Justice of the 
United States. Panama, as freely as Costa Rica, seems 
to have agreed that whatever the Chief Justice should 
decide she would accept as the permanent boundary. 
There was to be no appeal. The award was to be held 
by both countries as “‘a perfect and compulsory treaty 
between them.“ They bound themselves to the faithful 
execution of it, waiving all claims against it. In spite 
of all this, Panama, in retiring its military forces from 
Coto the other day, advised the United States that the 
withdrawal should not be interpreted as implying recog- 
nition of the White award. Not even her claim that the 
Chief “Justice exceeded his jurisdiction seems to justify 
Panama in thus. standing out against the settlement. 

PS. It can reasonably be expected that the Hughes mani- 

esto will be sufficient to give this controversy its quietus. 

Secretary has manifestly weighed the contentions 
of Panama with the greatest care. His setting of them 
forth apparently leaves nothing to be explained or to 
serve as basis for further complaint. On the other hand, 
the manifesto takes no advantage of the special relation- 
ship existing between the United States and Panama. 
It does not deal in any high-handed manner with the 
points at issue. It is simple, straight, definite, and comes 
fairly to the conclusion that what Panama agreed to 
with her neighbor she should now abide by. Panama's 
appeal to President Harding, aside from whatever effect 
it may have had in Panama, has served chiefly to show 
that Secretary Hughes has proceeded in this matter with 
the entire knowledge and approval of the President, and 
can count on the President's full support. 

If Panama does not mean to take the stand that a 
treaty is a mere scrap of paper, she should proceed at 
once to do her share in bringing about the immediate 
demafcation of the boundary as established by the White 


decision. 
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Spanish Choral Music in America 


KURT SCHINDLER, the conductor of the Schola Can- 
torum of New Vork, may fairly be counted in that suc- 
cession of pioneers which has transplanted the music of 
the Eastern Hemisphere to the Western, and has caused 
one type of tone culture after another to take root in 
America. As Garcia a little less than one hundred years 
ago brought to the United States the seeds of Italian 
opera and put them into the ground, and as Thomas 
fifty years ago tilled the soil for the introduction of 
German orchestral art, and as other men have labored 
to start French and Russian gardens of symphony and 
song blossoming in the new climate, so he, in turn, is 
endeavoring to propagate the peculiar choral technique 
of Spain, and make it a flourishing exotic. 

In addition to the efforts * is lending to the 
Spanish cause in the concerts of the Schola Cantorum, 
he is getting together a collection of Spanish music and 
of Spanish books about music. He has spent two sum- 
mers of Borrovian traveling in Spain, studying the ways 
of those gypsies of the intellectual world known as com- 
posers, and he has gathered from them and from musical 
scholars, scattered here and there through the provinces, a 
large amount of material that is out of print and that is 
unobtainable from commercial sources. A part of this 
material he has purchased for himself, and a part for 
the Hispanic Society of America. Unless present ar- 
rangements are altered he will place his own part at the 
disposal of the society, and in due time the whole will 
belong to the public, or, lest that be too general a way of 
speaking, it will be available to those persons, residents 


or visitors in New York, who ask for the privilege of 


study in the library which the society maintains in its 
building uptown on Broadway. 

The Spapish choral composers represented at the 
Schola Cantorum concerts have been chiefly of the mod- 
ern Catalonian group, and have included Nicolau, the 
director of the Barcelona Conservatory of Music, Millet, 


-the conductor df the famous singing organization called 


the Orfeo Catala, Morera, and Ribo. These men, using 
stanzas of old ballads, often in provincial dialect, for 
pexta, and conceiving their in the 885 song or 


if the opinion of H. M. Hyndman is correct. 


5 ee oe and 


about Spanish inspiration from b 


help of a singing society. 


might have put the grotesque little e 

Elm,“ in a form suited to the symphony concert ee 
and there would have been one orchestral scherzo the 
more to give humorous relief to programs led off b 
Bruckner, Brahms, or Bloch. But he, again, adopted the 
multiple- part chorus form, and those who wish te experi- 
ence Catalonian emotion as he feels it, must-have the 
services of an expert six-woiced choir. — 

The ordinary agencies, then, through which musical 
thought spreads among the nations, such as the opera 
company and the orchestra, are of negligible importance 
in conveying the message of Spain. The song recital, too, 
and the piano recital are of comparatively slight value. 
All, to a greater or less degree, are inappropriate. 
only thing that perfectly suffices is the choral concert, 
and even that requires a special mechanism. For a 
Spanish concert can hardly be achieved by a choir trained 
merely in the interpretation of oratorio and cantata, as 
the public of cities like Paris or London, which has 
enjoyed visits from the Orfed Catala of Barcelona, 
knows. It demands a body of singers schooled in other 
subtleties of attack, shading, and balance than those of 
“The Messiah” and “The Damnation of Faust,” as the 
public of New York, attending Mr. Schindler’s Schola 
Cantorum concerts, has opportunity to discern. 


Editorial Notes 


A NEW era is to come to Liberia, if the Honorable 
Marcus Garvey is to be believed. He heads a move- 
ment to lead all Africans back to Africa. When the 
Jews said, We shall have Palestine, then, according 
to Mr. Garvey, the Negro said, We shall have Af- 
rica.“ So Mr. Garvey, who harangues his followers, 
of whom he claims to have several million, in a bril- 
liant green and crimson robe, is Prebident of the Black 
Star Line, of the Negro Factories Corporation, the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association and A fri- 
can Communities League,. and Provisional President 
of Africa, in preparation for the day when he can lead 
the African exodus. Liberia is to be the corner stone of 
his All-African nation, which is only awaiting the time 
when it shall take its place in the Africa sun. But, 
one might pertinently ask, what is the sponsor of African 
independence going to do with the unresponsive native 
races of Moors, Egyptians, Zulus, and others, to say 
nothing of.the areal established colonies and nations of 
white men? wan eee 


ALL is not well in industrial circles in Great Britain, 
According 
to his view there is a crisis brewing of which the first 
rumblings have begun to make themselves heard in the 
mining and railway industries. Whether or, not Labor 
leaders in Britain are justified in their belief that a con- 
cérted attack is being planned against the present stand-~ 
ard‘of living of the workers, there is little doubt that 
a wage reduction movement is gathering momentum 
and is taking diverse forms. Moderate Labor leaders 
realize that, with the cost of living on the down grade 
and with the present stagnation in trade, some conces- 
sions will be necessary. If, however, employers are ill- 
advised enough to try to take advantage of the fact that 
unemployment has depleted trade union funds, and the 
trade unions have certainly rendered considerable finan- 
cial help to their en out of work, and attempt to 
force the employees’ standard of living down to the 1914 
level, they are likely greatly to accelerate the advent of 
a Labor government, The British elector will be apt 
to support Labor if only from a desire to see fair play. 


THE fixing of national centers for this, that, or tlie 


other country is not a new custom. One is reminded 
of this circumstance by the recent erection of a marker 
in Indiana as the population hub of the United States. 
In England there has been for a good many generations 
a stone monument which indicates that the village in 
which it stands is the center of that country. In Ne- 
braska, too, there is a sign which tells you that on that 
spot is to be found the exact geographical center of the 
country, it being equidistant from a city on the Atlan- 
tic and another on the Pacific. But the sign was pre- 
sumably erected long before the immense territory of 
Alaska came into the possession of the United States. 
It might, in fact, be difficult to disprove the contention of 
the geggrapher or other authority who, some time ago, 
astonished Americans by declaring that the geographical 
hub was actually at San Francisco. What he had done 
was to take into consideration the extreme western island 
of the Aleutian group. Thus he came to the conclusion 
that the island was the same distance from that port as 
the latter was from the nearest port on the Atlantic. 


HUMANIZING the postal service of the United States“ 


is what the new Postmaster-General of the- United 
States says he is undertaking to do in such visits as 
that one just made to New Y ‘ork, where he talked: per- 
sonally to about 1000%letter carriers, clerks, supervis- 
ors, superintendents, and other officials. His idea is 
a good one. There is plenty of opportunity for hu- 
manizing any system that involves the daily effort of 


so many individuals as the handling of the mails of the 


United States Post Office department. Any system as 
vast as that tends to lose sight of the individual, and 
thus to become inhuman. Mr. Hays is on the right 
track. More than that, his method of handling his last 
job, before taking up the postmaster-generalship, shows 
that he knows how the huinanizing process can best be 
undertaken. More than many men, he seems to under- 
stand.the way to make the spot where he stands the 
center of a considerable area of good feeling 7 


* 


